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At the shrine of honourable failure 


Cono r Cruise O’Brien 

ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG and JOHN P. CONRAD 
The UN: In or oul? 

355pp. New York: Plenum. $19.95. 

0306425246 

This book is a debate between Ernest van den 
Haag, who argues for “out" and John P. Con- 
rad. who argues for “in". The debate is rather 
uneven, because Mr Conrad concedes the 
many imperfections of the United Nations, and 
many failures on its record, while Mr van den 
Haag concedes absolutely nothing. For him. 
the United Nations serves no useful purpose, 
never will serve any useful purpose and ought 
10 be scrapped forthwith. Van den Haag 
throughout treats his adversary’s careful, cour- 
teous and often rather tentative argument with 
off-hand contempt. So much so that I was left 
wondering why Conrad puts up with such a 
boorish interlocutor to the extent of collabor- 
ating with him in books. (This book is the 
second published debate of its kind. The first 
was on the death penalty.) 

i should here declare interest. Van den Haag 
is an old enemy of mine from Congo days 
(1961). In (he volume under review, he im- 
pugns my veracity, which is defended by Con- 
rad. Sn naturally I like Conrad a lot better than 
llikc van den Haag. Also, I am definitely on 
Conrad’s side - “in” rather than “out” - as 
regards the conclusion of the debate. And I am 
on Conrad's side in the matter of how the 
debate ought to be conducted. 

Yet os it happens, on the matter of what the 
United Nations is actually like, I find myself a 
little nearer to van den Haag's side than to 
Conrad’s. Conrad seeks to find in the United 
Nations matter for edification. Whnt he seeks 
may indeed be there, in a remote and teleolo- 
gical sense, but there is not much that is edify- 
ing in the day-to-day workings of the United 
Nations. Some cynicism is appropriate in con- 
sidering that topic: not as much as van den 
Haag chooses to bring to bear, but still some. 

Consider the following excerpts from the 
UN: In or oul? 

The United Nations is the school in which the world 
will learn a belter way to secure the peace than the 
resumption of the archaic diplomacy of the 
nineteenth century. [Conradj 

Basically, the UN is a charade .... But rather than 
entertain, as some charades do, the UN misleads, 
and the less one understands that it is a charade, the 
more it misleads, [van den Haag] 


I believe the metaphor of a “charade" is much 
nearer the mark than the metaphor of a 
“school". The essence of a charade is impro- 
vised dramatization, and the United Nations is 
a stage for improvised dramatization of politic- 
al disputes. 

In schools and colleges of liberal and pro- 
gressive type, pupils ure sometimes encour- 
aged to stuge a “mock" UN debate. These 
“mock" debates have more in common with 
the real ones than the "mock" participants 
probnbly imagine. When the real delegate of 
Burkina Faso, say, addresses (he real General 
Assembly of the United Nations in its annual 
General Debate, what he will mainly be doing 
is playing the part of the Delegate of Burkina 
Faso addressing the General Assembly. He 
will be playing that part before the audience 
that matters most for him, which is not the 
General Assembly, but the political and media 
audience in his own country. But the fact that 
he is addressing the General Assembly - and 
thus in theory, the whole world - is the fact 
which he expects to rivet the attention of his 
home audience on his performance. For a few 
magic moments it is a case of little old us. 
addressing the whole world, and telling it 
where to gel off. Nor is this role-playing con- 
fined to relatively obscure performers. The 
representatives of larger powers are different 
mainly in having bigger parts, und more than 
one audience to address. 

Now van den Haag assumes that when you 
have defined the United Nations as “basically a 
charade", you have thereby written it off. If it 
is a charade, it cannot be politically significant. 
This, I think, is where he goes wrong. A char- 
ade in which the politicians of the world quite 
regulnriy take part is ipso facto a politically 
significant charade. 

Van den Hung also says that the UN political 
charade “misleads". This is correct, and the 
capacity to mislead forms u large part of the 
political significance of the United Nations., It 
is not thnt the United Nations itself misleads. 
The United Nations doesn’t really do anything, 
except provide a stage, which the world’s 
politicians can use for their own purposes, 
which often include the misleading of the pub- 
lic, in their own and other countries. And the 
peace is sometimes preserved by misleading 
the public. The charade can be used to lend a 
spurious air of dignity and righteousness to the 
prosaic, inglorious and often salutary process 
of backing away from a fight. 

The locus classical for all that Is the charade 
staged at the United Nations in 1956 in the 


matter of the Soviet armed intervention in 
Hungary. The object of the charade was to 
draw attention away from the decision of the 
United Stales to refrain from any action which 
might involve a risk of war between the super- 
powers. T he decision was wise, hut it was also 
ignominious; hence the need for u charade, to 
deflect the ignominy away from the United 
States, and on to (he United Nations. 

The ignominy was inherent, not in tiie mere 
decision (0 avoid (he risk of global war. but in 
the contrast between that decision und the pre- 
ceding rhetoric of the Eisenhower-Dulles 
administration. They had talked loudly of 
“rolling back the Iron Curtain" and had en- 
couraged n campaign of broadcast propaganda 
which suggested to listeners in Eastern Europe 
that acts of defiance against the Soviet Union 
would be supported by the United States. The 
problem, therefore, for the Eisenhower admi- 
nistration in intc 1956 was how to let the brave 
Hungarians down, while making it look os ir 
some other people were letting them down. 

T hat was what the charade was about. 

During the critical last days of the Nagy gov- 
ernment in Budapest, when people wanted to 
know what the United States was going to do, 
spokesmen for the Eisenhower administration 
replied to the following effect: “This is u major 
challenge to the authority of tire United 
Nations. The Charier has been violated. We 
are demanding that the United Nations see to it 
that (he Charter is respected. In the meantime 
we are ourselves bound by the provisions of the 
Charter, nnd not free to engage in unilateral 
action.” 

That Inst bit was nonsense. Nobody's hands 
are tied by the Charter, although - as in this 
instance - they can use the Charter to make it 
look as if their hands ure tied. Article 5 1 of the 
Charter provides: "Nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defence if an armed 
attack occurs against n member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken 
measures necessary to mniiHain international 
peace and security." 

Mrs Thatcher's government invoked Article 
51, in 1982, over the Falklands. But if the 
British government of the day had derided to 
let the Falklands go. without a fight, it 
wouldn't have referred to Article 51 at nit. It 
would have contented itself with a favourable 
decision from the Security Council, and then 
deplored the failure of the Security Council to 
see to it that its decisions were respected, 1 
inferred from the rhetoric used by Her Majes- 


ty’s Opposition u( the time -about “making the 
fullest possible use of the machinery of the 
United Nations” - that if Labour had been in 
power then, it would have used the UN stage 
for a wnr-H vi tiding and siiamc-dc fleeting 
charade, a In Eisenhower. The “machinery" 
in question is, after all. stage- machinery 
only. 

The Soviets nnd Arab countries in their turn 
have used the same stage for a similar charade. 
When Israel went into Lebanon in 1982. in 
order to try and finish off the PLO, the Soviets 
and the Arab countries were in a similar dilem- 
ma to that of the Eisenhower administration 
over the Hungarians in 1956. The Arabs and 
the Soviets - especially the Arabs - had given it 
great deaf of rhetorical support 10 the PLO 
over the years. Since 1974, nil the Arab States 
had recognized the PLO as the “sole legitimate 
representativc ofthe Palestinian people”. Now 
the sole legitimate representative was being 
hammered by the Israelis and not one of the 
States which had encouraged the PLO prop- 
osed to come to its assistance. So the charade is 
staged. Israel is overwhelmed with .speeches 
nnd votes, compensating for lack of resistance 
on the ground. Steam is let off; faces are saved. 
These are two of the most reliable items on the 
dramatic repertoire of the United Nations. 

The UN is reproached, by critics like vun den 
Hang, for its repeated failures. The UN's de- 
fenders. including Conrad, do tiicir best to 
extenuate (he failures in question. But both 
critics and defenders ure missing the point, or 
sn it seems to tnc. For failure is really an essen- 
tial part of the business of the United Nations. 
What its memhers value in it, probably more 
than any of its other characteristics, is its capac- 
ity, in any conceivable emergency, to be seen 
to fail. 

The ritual charade of the scapegoat - “the 
UN fails again” - is the simplest und most 
frequently staged of the charades available. 
But others can be improvised. There is for 
example the charade of deference to the 
United Nations. Khrushchev staged that one 
during the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. He 
had over-reached himself, was scared - for- 
tunately for us all - and wanted to climb down. 
But he also wanted to save such rags of dignity 
as he could, in unpropitious circumstances. So 
he suddenly developed a great bump of rever- 
ence for the United Nations. He decided to 
turn back those ships, not out of fear of the 
United States, so he said, but out of respect 
for the world organization whose Secretary- 
General, U Thant, had appealed to him to take 
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this slop, in i he cause of peace. 

Nohmiy hclicml Khrushchev, of course, 
hut that is not the point. The point is that the 
availability of that dignifying charade made it 
psychologically easier for him l«> climb down. 
From which we may reasonably infer that if it 
IiikI not been available to him, Khrushchev 
might have run more risks, out there on the 
brink. With that possibility in mind, we can sec 
the United Nations and its ritual stage as signi- 
ficantly increasing humanity's margin of 
safely. 

Van den I laag does not think so. I Ic believes 
that the United Nations played no part at all in 
(he resolution of the Cuban missile business. 

I le is ,i literal-minded man and takes no stock 
in inetapluus. symlmls. psychological factors 
and other intangibles. lie sees that the UN is a 
place wlieie chaiades go on, ami concludes 
from lh.il ihiii it must be a place of no conse- 
quence: kid si nff. I think lie exaggerates the 
growii-upness of humanity and of what serves 
it. 

Defenders of the United Nations, like C'nn- 
i.td. are concerned i«i emphasize the dignity, 
the u outlines', of l he United N alio ns charac- 
teristics denied !>v its detractors. I Jp to a point. 

I agict* heic tvtili Conrad, h is inipoiiant that 
tin* United Nations he siiriouiuk-d with notions 
ot dignity It is a sort of secular shrine, and to 
be capable ot evoking some kind of residual 
reverence at moments of major crisis is part of 
us (unction, if the idea of the dignity of the 
United Nations did nut exist, there svoufd have 
been nothing lor Khrushchev to hold on to, 
when he most needed it. 

The pioblcin for the United Nations is how 
to preset ve its much ns possible of the required 
dignity, while being in frequent use ns the pre- 
feired icceplacle of so much human indignity. 
r lhe preservation of peace is inherently an un- 
dignified business. Pomp ami circumstance urc 
the prerogatives of glorious war. So the avoi- 
dance of glorious wur has necessarily an ele- 
ment of the inglorious. A major function of the 
United Nations has been to take unto itself the 
clement of the inglorious, so making the act of 
climbing down as dignified as possible, for the 
party needing to move in that direction. But 
this draw's quite heavily on the United 
Na lions’s own stores of dignity. 

I think few people now attribute much digni- 
ty to the United Nations in ordinary circumst- 
ances. But at limes of major inter national crisis 
the hopes and fears - especially the fears - of 
human beings do tend to invest it with the 
; required dignity, for the duration of the crisis. 

At such times, the attention or the world turns 
.to the United Nations, as in some sense the 
spiritual centre of the threatened peace. 
Whether people know the words of the Pre- 
gamble or not, its theme is present in their 
mlptis: “to save succeeding generations from 
the scpurgjj of war". 

The. face-saving theatre of the United Na- 
tions is more relevant to the adjustment of 
potential conflicts between the- superpowers 
than il >5 to conflicts of a lesser order. Of 
course, basically what keeps the peace be- 
; tween - the superpowers is not the United Na- 
lions, live primary force that keeps. i he peace is 
. Mill the fear of Mutual Assured Destruction. 
But the theatre of the United Nations, in times 
of crises, offers room, and time , and recognized 
. rituals, for that mutual fear to Work In. The 
alarm-bell* can be rung;. time gained far the 
size of the danger to sink in to both the main, 
relevant publics; steam can be let off In a con* 
trailed rhetorical conflict; while private nt’go- 
liniiori* are proceeding, time and formulae 
found |u enable bpth sides to back away a bit. 
dr otic ride, to clifitb down. Artd^ flnhUy and 
iitdispcnsably. lhe charade of the saying of 
face..- . • . .-. '■ . 

All : countries ' have the strongest possible 
, rcnsofis for wSmingthcse procedures to work 
in the rose of tlte superpowers. Arid oil govern- 
ments know that they tub may. someday, want . 
• to make use of similar procedures, in some 
emergency of their own. As, for example, the 
Udcn government used ejUN scenario, in 1956, 
to get off the honk of Stunt* ; . . • ; . 1 

Those who. like van denHflWg, dfci«l» iUe 
United Nations as totally uselm should lex- 
plain why T none the less, it continue* Ip CtfsLY 
after nearly forty-three years. No - totinfryV 
even among those which disparage it most; hjs 
'wAMrair oh'f.'ffie (Jailed JSftHcs and Bribritf 
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sound. Bui Uncsco is not something you might 
need to turn to, or make use of, in on emergen- 
cy. Unesco is not associated in the public mind 
with insurance against forces that threaten the 
survival of the human race. The United Na- 
tions is associated with the ideas of emergency 
nnd of survival. People disparage it, exploit it, 
manipulate it,, use it to mislead, make a 
scapegoat of it and a dumping ground; do ev- 


erything in fact except altogether give up on it. 
The United Nations is now, I believe, a perma- 
nent institution in the sense that it is likely to 
last for as long as the human race, and a per- 
ceived threat to its survival, both continue to 
exist. That seems likely to be a long time. 

The United Nations I have been discussing 
here - the symbolical, theatre-of-survival 
United Nations - is not the kind of organize- 


A dead man on leave 


tion the founders seem to have thought they 
were founding in 1945. In theory, the Security 
Council was expected to dispose of over- 
whelming material force. The Cold War super- 
vened; superpower consensus broke down: the 
Military Staff Committee envisaged in Articles 
46 and 47 of the Charter never came into being. 
So instead of becoming the great supranational 
force that seems to have been intended, the 
United Nations took to the stage, for the kinds 
of performances described above. 

Yet a suggestion remains, a possibility oi 
revival, of the other kind of United Nations, 
the one originally intended. Superpower con- 
sensus broke down, in or around 1946. but it 
never entirely disappeared. The recognition of 
a basic common interest, at least in avoiding 
direct conflict between the superpowers, has 
been steady. Occasionally, there has also been 
limited consensus on a particular matter. 
There was limited consensus at the beginning 
of (he Congo operation and a restored limited 
consensus at the end; the “Independent State 
of Katanga” censed to exist as a result of that 
restored limited consensus, and a brief UN 
military operation based on it. “The United 
Nations”, when backed by limited and specific 
superpower consensus, means something 
quite different from, and more formidable 
than, “the United Nations" in what has 
been its normal condition of not being so 
backed. 

The limited and specific consensus em- 
bodied in the 1977 arms embargo against South 
Africa may eventually be seen as foreshadow- 
ing further and more drastic action against the 
apartheid regime (after it itself lias entered a 
more drastically repressive phase). The con- 
sensus reflected in the recent Security Council 
resolution on a cease-fire in the Iran-Irnq war 
could have similar implications for the future in 
respect of Iran. And if a rdgime arose which 
was definitely perceived as obnoxious by bolh 
superpowers, the Security Council could find 
itself, at last, equipped with its Military Staff 
Committee. 

For most purposes, however, ! think the 
United Nations is likely to continue .ns very 
much what it has been, almost all of the time: a 
stage for charades, and a shrine and place of 
intercession, in times of international 
emergency. In those capacities I believe it hat* 
on the whole, served humanity well, if oddly. It 
may have served us better than we can ever 
know, because we cannot know how things 
might have turned out - in 1956, for example, 
or 1962 - if it had not been there. 
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. It takes only a slight acquaintance with prison 
writing to see that the ennobling aspect of (he 
business has been much overdone. Between 
the extremes - which arc probably Pilgrim's 
Progress and Mein Kampf - lie vast areas of 
ambiguity and compromise. . 

Kim Dnc Jung's letters from incarceration 
trie less notable for their content than for the 
fact of their having been written at all. T|ie 
author fulfils Eugene LcvinO’s definition of a 
revolutionary as “a dead man on leave”. Hav- 
ing made the cardinal error of earning a close 
second in n rigged election in his native South 
Korea, Kjin was the target of two government* 
sponsored assassination attempts. After the 
- brief “ Korea rj spring" of 19K0, in which; he 
became ihe symbol of renascent but aborted ; 
democTucyt he wax sentenced to death by;a' • 
military tribunal. Many of llicsa letters date 
from the period of peril and uncertainty tjmt 
followed that sentence and prc daicd b^ fivj! ‘ 
year exile inihe United Slates.,', ; . : 

. Tho qualifies manifested jjt; these' pbge$j^fe 
v at oin re rtcagW zable by anybody wdtahM met : 
nnd talked Ip theauthor. Kim Doe Jung ii a,, 

; ; rether pndeniomfrniive mob, conveni tfonhtfy 


perhaps an agrarian liberal. Many of his mis- ly unsettling none the less, 
sives (which had to be confined to one aero- Then again, one cannot begrudge a con- 
gramme form once a month) show concern for demned man his need of religious consolation, 

the persecution brought upon his sons by his Many of those letters take the form of sen- 

political outspokenness. Others are preoccu- timentalized parables, reflecting Kim’s dogged 

pied with the yearning felt by prisoners for the Roman Catholicism. But there are moments 
everyday pleasures Such as flowers and con- when he stretches the comparison with his o«U 
versation. Kim is an eclectic, omnivorous Via Crucis alarmingly far. And if God has made 
reader, forever requesting and recommending a special dispensation for Kim Dae Jung, 
books. Ono list specifies For Whom The Bell did he turn aside from the hundreds of poof 

Tolls, The Wealth of Nations and Gone With people shot down in the streets of Kwangju fof 

the Wind. It is therefore not so surprising that shouting Kim’s name? 
he repeatedly dies Arnold Toynbee as his in- I last saw Kim under house arrest and I h<y 

tellectual mentor. 1 . soon to visit him as a freely elected leader. To 

• Mdsl Of the political ideas expressed are read this book is to realize the kind of fortitude 

rather commonplace. Kim looks forward to that may yet make the transition possible, 
mutual Isrucli-Pricstinton recognition in the ' - 

Middle East. He stresses the role of history in 7 . r ~ 

shaping the Russian character; Ne points out The SIPHI Yearbook 1987: World Armament 

that prosperity dulls thfe appeal of Compran* and Disarmament (495pp. Oxford University 

i*m. And » forth. Kim regards (t as unnrgu- . Press/SIPRI. £32.50 . 0 19 8291140), publish^ 
. ablp that a democratic South Korea would be recently, is the eighteenth annual volume com- 

mons resolute Ip the defen« df the West. Dur- . piled by . the Stockholm International Pcjg 
mg our conversallonsjn Virginia In 1984 and in • Research : Institute. tyaUher Stfltzle provl 
Japan and'Konis. In 1985 he repeatedly shpwed • an overview of last year In his* Introduclio^ 
bewildered disappointment at the stubborn. 'T986 - a year of peace?" This is what the 
.failure pf ; the United' Steles to grtujp this : : United Nations had proclaimed it to be, but « 
■ dldteCntary pdirit... 1 •- • was h vpnr in which. “there were 36 arte®? 


elroienury pdipt, >' • , 

1 haye two critidshis: In his public state- 
mtfnjs; -Kim Dds Jyng refrains from making 
; tmyappenUo the anti-l tipariesc sentimerit that 


, was:a year in which “there ware 30 ? 

confliote around the world, involring rough J 
5,500,000 soldiers fn>m;4T countries/' Wj 
figures nnd analysis follow under four gjjjj , 


i ~ .i T-. : • 'H/ 1 , tunuicis , , ueveiopmeiu» —v ,:. 

wtaiq pl^ces ih. tms collection, fy? speaks of 1 * and “Special features" ^focusing on import _ 
^ tom .the brir-!' , subjects which arose during the yew, 

" ‘‘'^^^o^wstwandlhe qoestf6dof«^" 
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A Marxist political party seized power in Pet- 
rograd in October 1917. The promise of Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks quickly to establish a soci- 
ety free from political oppression and econo- 
mic exploitation was not fulfilled, and the 
country was plunged into a Civil War which 
lasted until 1920. Under Joseph Stalin, from 
the late 1920s, an era of oppression and blood- 
shed was inaugurated which has few parallels 
in modern world history. 

Some observers have taken Soviet history as 
an object lesson in the inevitable consequences 
of Ihe implementation of Marxist ideology. 
Others maintain that the fault lay not with 
Marxism but with its malformed Bolshevik 
variant, and they point in particular to the fact 
that the Bolsheviks were not the only Marxist 
party in Russia campaigning for popular 
favour. The Russian Marxist rivals to the Bol- 
sheviks were the Mensheviks. Like the Bolsh- 
eviks, (hey were a mass parly. By late summer 
they had 200,000 members. The Mensheviks 
for months after the Romanov monarchy’s col- 
lapse and the installation of a liberal-domin- 
ated Provisional Government had the edge on 
the Bolsheviks. They held the soviets, anchput 


the Provisional Government underpressure to 
modify its domestic and foreign policies to 
make them more acceptable to working-class 
opinion. Their leaders were intellectually and 
organizationally able men and women by most 
standards. They were willing to give condition- 
al support to the Provisional Government (and 
from May 1917 to provide Mensheviks as min- 
isterial colleagues to the liberals), because they 
felt that Russia's economic and cultural level 
precluded an immediate “transition to social- 
ism", and that military defeat and industrial 
breakdown were in any case extremely un- 
propitious circumstances for taking over 
power. They foresaw the civil war and econo- 
mic disaster that would result from a socialist 
take-over and recoiled from such a policy. 

Vera Broido, herself a daughter of promin- 
ent Mensheviks, describes in Lenin and the 
Mensheviks the awesome price paid by the 
party for its political inhibitions. On taking 
power, Lenin persecuted the Mensheviks. 
Their newspapers were- closed, their Freedom 
to contest the elections to the soviets was cur- 
tailed. Most of them fought on the Red side in 
the Civil War against the Whites; but, far from 
showing gratitude, the Bolsheviks turned on 
them at the end of the hostilities. Lenin suw 
them and their policies as his party's most acute 
threat in peacetime. Mrs Broido, relying heavi- 
ly upon that excellent newspaper source for 
Soviet politics, Soisialisticheskii vestnik, cata- 
logues the dreadful record of imprisonment 
and physical maltreatment suffered by the sur- 
viving Menshevik nctivists in the 1920s. 

If the Mensheviks had not held on to their 
coalition with the liberals in 1917 but had taken 
power in their own right along with the Social- 
ist Revolutionaries, the political terror of 
191B— 20 and of the 1930s would surely not have 
happened. But it is doubtful that their econo- 
mic and foreign policies were adequate to the 
emergency faced by Russia after the monar- 
chy's collapse. Their hope of ending the Great 
War by getting socialists in Europe to agitate 
against their governments was naive; and they 
lacked Lenin’s tough-minded Realpolitik, 


which permitted him to sign a separate peace 
witii the Germans at Brc&t-Litovsk in March 
1918. Menshevik food-supplies policy in 1917, 
moreover, rested upon a state monopoly of the 
grain trade; and the peasants deeply resented 
it. In fact Ihe Mensheviks later recognized the 
need for the introduction of private trade in 
grain if ever the towns were to get adequately 
fed. But they did not say this in 1917 when they 
had belonged to (he Provisional Government. 

In any case, there would have been dreadful 
material hardship in Russia in 1918 whether 
the government had been liberal, Menshevik 
or Bolshevik. The Bolsheviks would have un- 
scrupulously exploited their propaganda 
chances against a Menshevik administration; 
and, unlike the Bolsheviks, the Mensheviks 
would not have had the ruthlcssncss to sup- 
press their critics. 

Another npproach taken by historians to the 
October Revolution hns been to suggest that 
the horrors of post-October Russia occurred 
because the wrong Bolsheviks came to the top 
of the Bolshevik party. The prime exponent of 
this interpretation was Trotsky. Throughout 
his writings after 1923 he claimed (hat “Lenin's 
epigones", such as Stalin, grossly distorted 
Bolshevism, It was not Bolshevism but Stalin's 
variant of Bolshevism thnt was malformed. 

Peter Bcilharz's Trotsky, Trotskyism and the 
Transition to Socialism focuses on aspects of 
Trotskyist theory which, both expressly and 
by implication, legitimated authoritarianism. 
Trotsky's autobiographical works paraded a 
commitment to democracy inside the party. 
He was a brilliant apologist pro vita sua , but 
tended to play down his oppressive activity in 
the Civil War and his bloodthirsty approval of 
terror. Trotsky is sometimes regarded as a 
libertarian of sorts by far-left socialists in the 
West. Admittedly he called for a restoration of 
democracy in the party from 1923; but it was no 
coincidence that this call was uttered only after 
lie had lost much of his new power there. Be- 
forehand he had done as much as anyone to 
suppress intra-party democrucy. Beilharz’s 
account, which takes in Isaac Deutscher and 


Ernest Mandei along with a string of Trotsky’s 
later followers, exposes their persistent failure 
to correct Ihe faults of the original authorita- 
rian vision. 

Trotsky, of course, came late to Bolshevism; 
until 1917 he was an opponent of the Bolshevik 
faction, and many arguments elaborated 
against Lenin cumc from him - much to his 
embarrassment in the 1920s and 1930s when 
events compelled him to portray himself as 
more Leninist than his Bolshevik rivals. Trot- 
sky and Stalin perpetually castigated each 
other as being anti- Bolshevik. 

Yet they at least agreed thnt Bolshevism was 
coherent and easily defined. In the past few 
years several scholars, especially in Britain and 
the United States, have case doubt on this 
assumption. The disputes among the Bolsh- 
eviks from the Russian "revolution" of 1905-6 
through to the First World War have attracted 
most attention. At times Aleksandr Bogdanov 
had greater practical and ideological influence 
over the Bolshevik faction than did Lenin. 
Bogdanov's comrades included some out- 
standing Bolsheviks, and Robert C. William's 
book devotes Attention both to him Rnd to 
V. D. Bonch-Bruevich, L. B. Krasin, A. M. 
Gorky and A. V. Lunacharsky. He empha- 
sizes the libertarian side of their thought. His 
chapters, characterized by much new material 
and a pleasantly discursive style, make the ease 
that these other Bolsheviks favoured a kind of 
politics alien to Lenin. Thus they advocated 
collectivism and mass action where ns lie aimed 
at a hierarchically organized party obedient to 
a single leader. No student of the Bolshevik 
party will fail to learn something from this 
book. 

But its analysis is only partly convincing. 
Professor Williams asserts that the Bogdanov- 
ists were really syndicalists, and that it was 
because syndicalism was a dirty word among 
Marxists that they omitted to acknowledge this 
in public. Consequently the disputes between 
Lenin and Bogdanov were supposedly under- 
taken in “Aesopian” language. This is surely 
taking things too far; Bpgganov. challenged 
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A. Hayek andlidne 
and Beatrice Webb 

Brian Lee Crowley HffiHDBBEH 

Traditional political theory places Friedrich Hayek and 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb at opposite ends of the 
political .spectrum. This book argues that, far from 
being mutually antagonistic, the philosophies of 
Hayek and the Webbs are different aspects of a single 
tradition. 

0 19 287487 1, 320 pages, Clarendon Press £30.00 
Publication date; November 

New Technology and the 
Process of Labour Regulation : 

BricBatatono, Stephen Oouriay, Hugo Lewie, 

WRoyMboro 

This book examines the impact of new technology 
1 within the workplace, and makes contributions to the 
jdratysis of work experience, the labour process 
debate, and the sfody of -management strategy and • 
Jade union organisation. 

0 19 827274 X,;280 pages, Clarendon Press £27.60 

&>did Closure 

. Theory of Monopolization and Exclusion 


'.author examines the way In which West® 33 
ety ima transformed Its codes of social closure and 
|Pare8ft^ Weberian concept of closure with • 
theories of exploitation, thus marking an . 

In Weberian studies. 

! 82JJ268 6,:288 pages, Clarendon press £27.60 
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Government and Pressure 
Groups In Britain 

A. G. Jordan and J. J.Richanlsoii 

This book examines the historical background to the 
relationship between government and pressure 
groups, sb well aB the operation of pressure politics in 
Britain today. 

0 19 876167 8, 322 pages, Clarendon Press £30.00 
Publication date; November 

Social Mobility and 
Class Structure 
In Modem Britain 

Second Edition 

John a Goldthoipe 

Originally published in 1980, but out of print for some 
time, this book la now again available. 

‘. . . tile most Important book on the British social 
structure to appear for a quarter of a century.’ 

British Book News 

0 19 827286 3, 400 pageB, Clarendon Press - £30.00 
0 1 9 827285 5, 400 pages, paper covers £9.95 

Publication date; October 

SIPRI Yearbook 1987: World 
Armaments and Disarmament 

Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute 

This latest Yearbook contains special studies on 
aimed conflicts throughout the world, the Cheraohyl 
accident, and verification technology. 

0 19 8291140, 636 pages, OTJP/Stockholm International 
Petee Research hmtifote . . £32.60 

A Profile of Modern Greece 

in Saardh of Identity 

Yorgos A, Kourvetarts qnd Betty A Dobrate 

The modem Cheek natioii is caught between two 
worlds; trying oft the one hand to maintain the 
traditions and cultural Identity of its glorious past, and 
. bn the other to become a modem state and folly : 
participatfog.member of the EEC, , i 

. 0 19 827661 X.,230 pages, Clarendon Press. £22.60 
PiiblicatiOn date: December, 
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Marxism 

Essential Writings 

Edited by David McLellan 

David McClellan, a foremost authority on Marx and Marxism has produced a new 
selection from major writings of the most influential Marxist thinkers which 
provides easy and direct access to the sources of the twentieth century's most 
important ideology. 

019 827618 8, 400 pages £27.6 

019 827617 X, 400 pages, paper covers . £7.9 

Publication data: January 1988 

On Toleration 

Edited by Susan Mendus and David Edwuds 

The W. B. Morrell Memorial Lectures given at the University of York between 1981 
and 1987. Contributors Include Sir Karl Popper, F. A, Hayek, Lord Soannan, 

Lord Fitt, A. J. Ayer, Maurice Cranston, and Baroness Wamock. 

0 19 827629 3, 162 pages, Clarendon Press £17.5 

Publication date: December . 

Ministers and Ministries 

A Functional Analysis 
Edited by Richard Rose 

In this provocative book the author systematically 
examines the persisting and changing features of 
Whitehall ministries since 1945. Three case 
studies provide detailed illustrations of the 
complexity of the issues involved. 

0 19 827486 8, 296 pages. Clarendon Press £27.50 . . 
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Reconstructing from above 


ninny uf contemporary Russian Marxism's 
shibboleths with abandon, and it beggars belief 
that he would have shrunk from calling himself 
u syndicalist if fie had wanted. 

Indeed Lenin's opponents in the pre-revolu- 
tion ary f toli lies of Bolshevism shared his views 
on many subjects. In 1905 Bogdanov and 
Lunacharsky approved uf the party leading the 
workers. Nor did flogdanov have an absolute 
hostility to participation in parliaments (ns we 
can sec from his policies in 191 7). Or take 
Krasin; it is hard to see him us a libertarian in 
the light of his speeches ill favour of socialist 
dictatorship in 1905 and his support for the 
Soviet regime after 1917. Lenin was not the 
only proponent of authoritarianism. On the 
other hand, he was one nf the most ferocious of 
Mich proponents; ami The Other Bolsheviks 
rightly accentuates the personal imprint he 
placed on Bolshevism. It is an intriguing topic. 
As yet we know much more about the organi- 
zational practices than about the gene nil intel- 
lectual milieu of Bolsheviks in Russia before 
1917. Emigres like Lenin mid, more recently, 
flogdanov have attracted our gaze. If and when 
uccess to Soviet archives is eventually granted, 
perhaps wc shall know the answer, although it 
is by no means ccitnin that this most basic 
aspect of local Bolshevik life was committed to 
paper at (lie time. If no t, we shall never he a hie 
to gauge the impact made by Vladimir llidi 
Lenin before 1917 upon his fellow faclionu lists 
who later helped him to take and hold power 
through the October Revolution. 

The most recent issue of Survey: ti journal. of 
East and West studies (No 127. August 1987. 
£5. Ilford Mouse. 13.1 Oxford Street. London 
WIK I TO I is a special number, under the 
guest editorship of Ci. R. Urban, devoted (o 
social and economic rights in the Soviet bloc. 
Topics such as housing, health care, employ- 
ment and social security are documented and 
unalyscd in (he light of' Urban's question: 
"Have the Communist systems, in fact, satis- 
fied those social and economic needs that form 
the very basis of their claim to legitimacy?" 


Archie Brown 

ROflKNTC. TUCKER 

Political Culture and Leadership In Soviet 

Russln: Prom Lenin to Gorbachev 

214pp. Brighton: Whcalslieaf. £29.95. 

(17*15001583 

IfANS-JO ACfffM VEEN (Editor) 

From Rrczhnev to Gorbachev; Domestic 
affairs and Soviet foreign policy 
37Kpp. Leamington Spa: Berg. £27. 

UH54Q(i5l)| 7 

Two themes have dominated the writing of 
Robert C.\ Tucker, who has long been one of 
the most perceptive American writers on 
Soviet history and politics: leadership and poli- 
tical culture. In his latest book he has brought 
his major interests together in n fine collection 
of essays. Most of them have been published 
before, hut the last two are both new (written 
in 1987. so (his is good work by the publisher 
also) and highly relevant to an understanding 
of the con temporary Soviet political scene. 

One of (lie strands of continuity in Political 
Culture and Leadership in Soviet Russia: Prom 
Lenin In (lorbticftev is (he theme of “revolution 
from above”. It was Stalin who carried (his 
process to its furthest extreme. As a result of 
his efforts, he decided that by the mid- 1930s 
the Soviet Union had become “socialist", 
though, us Tucker mildly observes, “it differed 
in various vital ways from what most socialist 
thinkers . . . had understood socialism to 
mean”, ft was 

a socialism of mass poverty rather than plenty, of 
sharp social stratification rather than relative equal- 
ity, nf universal constant fear rather than emancipa- 
tion of personality, of Russian chauvinism rather 
Ilian brotherhood of man. and of n monstrously 
hypertrophied stale power rather than the de- 
c rearing ly statified coinmunc-statc delineated by 
Marx in The Civil War in France and by Lenin in The 
State amt Revolution " 

If Stalin’s tyranny owed much to his own 
psychological predisposition (and n projected 
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three-volume “psycho-history" of Stalin is the 
major work on which Tucker has been engaged 
over the past fifteen yen re), it was nevertheless 
within r tradition of revolution from above of 
which Stalin was very conscious. It had earlier 
taken a Leninist form, but it had deeper roots 
in (he Russian past. Stalin’s cultural revolution 
was, in fact, a powerful synthesis of the old and 
the new. 

It is one of Tucker's theses that it will take 
another cultural revolution - or, at any rate, 
significant political-cultural as well as institu- 
tional change - if (he reformers who have 
achieved prominence in the contemporary 
Soviet Union are to have any chance of more 
than passing success. Indeed, the moie sub- 
stantial of his two entirely new chapters is 
entitled “To Change a Political Culture: 
Gorbachev and the fight for Soviet reform". 
When Gorbachev equated the word peres- 
troika (reconstruction) with “revolution”, it 
was, argues Tucker, a new cultural revolution - 
not in Stalin’s or Mao’s destructive conception 
but "in the sense of a fundamental transforma- 
tion of a great many customary Soviet ways of 
acting and thinking" - that he had in mind. 

• The very conflict “between exponents of 
new ways and defenders of the old ones” appa- 
rent in the contemporary Soviet Union is, for 
Tucker, crucial evidence that the society is “in 
the throes of cultural change”. Noting, as other 
observers have done, the strength of the forces 
of inertia and resistance, Tucker acknowledges 
the magnitude of the task facing the reform 
wing of the current leadership. He rejects, 
however, the dogmatic view that they “will 
never succeed in the fight for reform”, remark- 
ing that four decades of beinga Russia-watcher 
have taught him that “where Russia is con- 
cerned, one must never say never”. 

fn contrast with Robert Tucker’s broad 


sweep over Soviet and Russian history and 
his coherent approach, Hans-Joachim Veen's 
From Brezhnev to Gorbachev is narrower in 
time-span than even its title suggests, disparate 
in outlook and of somewhat uneven quality. It 
is very much a conference volume, and only a 
minority of contributors have updated the 
papers they presented at a conference in Ger- 
many in 1984 to cover the Gorbachev era. 

fdeoiogical change as well as change in 
personnel has been sufficiently swift under 
Gorbachev to make even one of the best chap- 
ters in the collection, that of Jacques Rupnik, 
“Soviet Ideology: From the end of Utopia to 
'real socialism* ”, look surprisingly out of date 
for a piece apparently written in 1983. Though 
ha rightly points to some of the theoretical 
roots of the present ideology of reform, the 
attention he pays to the conservative doctrine 
of “developed socialism” merely serves as a 
reminder of the extent to which that compla- 
cent catch-phrase of the Brezhnev era ha$ dis- 
appeared from view under Gorbachev. Wh«t 
underlies Gorbachev's emphasis on (he near 
for “reconstruction” and “radical reform” is hi* 
judgment of how very undeveloped in a greal 
many respects Soviet-style socialism is. 

If Veen had given his book the title From 
Andropov to Chernenko it would havo fitted 
the contents very well and one would have 
willingly recognized that it contained a lot of 
useful detail and some interesting analysis of 
that period of less than two-and-a-half-ycais. 
Putting Gorbachev in the title may bav$ 
pleased his publisher, but it is bound to leave 
the reader dissatisfied. Though brought out fo 
1987, the book has nothing illuminating to say 
about (he period since March 1985. There** 
now a new political agenda in the Soviet 
Union. Whether it will be implemented is one 
of the more important questions of our age. 
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An involving imagination 


Brigid Brophy 

NINA AUERBACH 

EUen Terry: Player in her time 

504pp. Dent. £17.50. 

0460070177 

The letters of EUen Terry, her new biographer 
says, “bring us as close as we can come to the 
actress’s own voice”. That is not so, marvels 
though many of her letters are. By discon- 
tinuing the styluses and machines that play 78 
rpm discs, capitalism has plunged Britain into 
much the condition of the island in The Tem- 
pest before the first human incursion. Dozens 
of spirits are imprisoned in trees or at least in 
record cabinets. I do not suppose I am the only 
person with a copy of HMV’s single-sided disc 
numbered 2-3535, even though, without the 
help of some Prospero, I can no longer release 
its sound-track - which is Ellen Terry’s recita- 
tion of Portia’s The quality of mercy” speech. 

Her speaking voice is of middle pitch. Her 
accent is “standard English’’. She speaks fast 
but her articulation crisply separates word 
from word. Bernard Shaw, whose own excel- 
lent articulation served him well in public 
speaking, described Ellen Terry’s as “perfect" 
and likened her to Queen Victoria, “one of the 
most perfect speakers of her day”. 

The new biography does not know that its 
subject's voice is recorded, though a “Chrono- 
logy" at the back logs, under 1916-22, her 
appearance in “five forgettable films”. From 
the dates I assume they are silent. As a matter 
of fact, Shaw met her by chance “in the country 
near Elstree” while one of her films was being 
shot. He describes the meeting (“She was 
astonishingly beautiful”) in his preface to their 
published correspondence. 

As he points out there, she was never stage- 
struck. Children of travelling actors, she and 
her elder sister, Kate, who also became a star, 
were bom into their profession. Ellen's literal 
birth was in lodgings at Coventry in, she and 


Shaw believed, 1848. After her death Roger 
Manveli established that her true year of birth 
was 1847. She was always a year older than she 
thought, said and wrote that she was: it is one 
of tile rare points where her autobiography 
cannot steer a later biographer. Ninn 
Auerbach fills in with a conjecture that her 
father made a deliberate mistake in order to 
smooth her transition from juvenile trouser 
roles to womanly roles. How early in her baby- 
hood he foresaw the need and whether he did 
the same kindness for his elder daughter, with 
the result that Kate Terry's date of birth is 
erroneous too, the conjecture does not ex- 
plore. 

Earning her own living from childhood and 
free from the hypocrisies of dependence, Ellen 
Terry became one of the least Victorian of 
Victorians. She left the theatre without regrets 
when, in 1864, she married her senior by 
thirty years, the painter and sculptor George 
Frederick Watts (whose middle name this 
book docks of the final k many authorities 
accord it). The paintings for which she sat to 
him made her “interesting and singular", being 
known to Shaw before he urrived in London 
and saw her on the stage. Yet within a year of 
the marriage Watts returned her like an un- 
satisfactory mail order. She went briefly- hnck 
to the theatre but quit it again when she set up 
house with the architect and designer E. W. 
Godwin, to whom she bore her two children, 
Edith and Gordon. The household split apart. 
She resumed acting, secured divorce from 
Watts and married the man who played 
Benedick to her first Beatrice. He meant to 
give his surname to her children, but Craig, the 
surname under which they as adults acted, pro- 
duced and wrote, was appropriated, by Edith, 
from a Scottish landmark. Ellen Terry became 
the regular co-star of Henry Irving in the pulp- 
fiction plays and grand but textually mutilated 
productions of Shakespeare he mounted at the 
Lyceum in London. 

Her gift was her imagination. On stage it 
sometimes went walkabout, leading her to 


fidget or forget her lines. She made on Shaw, at 
his first sight of her, “an impression of 
waywardness: of not quite fitting into her part 
and not wanting to". Her imagination en- 
twined with that of gifted people who painted, 
photographed or produced her. J. S. Sargent 
porlrnyed her us the Lyceum Lady Macbeth 
raising a crown and about to crown herself. 
The incident is not in the text and was not in 
Irving's production. Sargent invented it. The 
picture is his vision of her. 

Shaw sought both Lyceum talents for the 
Jbsenite-Shavian revolution. Irving, whose de- 
cades of triumph at that theatre made him in 
1895 the first knighted actor, was probably too 
addicted to his near-hypnotic command of the 
audience - as a talisman of which he had taken 
his stage surname from that of a pulpit spellbin- 
der. and in the image of which, I huve conjec- 
tured in print and this book docs now, his 
business manager, Brnm Stoker, fictiunnlizcd 
him as Dracula. Neither was Ellen Terry won 
for theatrical revolution. Not wholly against 
her will, she was in thrall to Irving. Shaw could 
not enlist her to campaign against the moral 
claustrophobia of middle-class society, be- 
cause she had never experienced it . 

Shaw wrote a one-act masterpiece, The Man 
of Destiny. The role of the Strange Lady in it is 
so exactly tailored for her (bat it brings (he 
reader dose not only to Ellen Terry's voice but 
to her stage presence, occasional absences of 
ntind included. The play's net ion is designed to 
demonstrate to Ellen Terry how, by boldness 
and intelligence, she could outwit the forceful- 
ness of Napoleon - or Irving. Irving look nn 
option but did not put on the play. Ellen Terry 
did not act Shaw until, after Irving's denth and 
the death of her second husband, she under- 
took Lady Cicely Wayne flctc in Cnptain Brass- 
bound's Conversion, a play written for her. At 
the first rehearsal Shaw Witnessed her first 
meeting with the North American actor cast 
for an American role. She “put him in Iter 
pocket" and made him hCT third husband. He 
, was as much her junior as she hud been her fi«* 


husband's. 

Ellen Terry: Player In her time is overladen 
with facts. The author has amassed them con- 
scientiously ami proffers them with a certain 
elfin sprightliness. The volume would be less 
bulky had she jettisoned her redactions of 
other scholars' works on social and theatrical 
history and devised a stowage plan that 
avoided repetitions. Chugging under the Dent 
flag of convenience, the book is manufactured 
in the United States and written in the North 
American language. Occasionally the dis- 
course runs into ambiguity. When it reports 
that Ellen Terry hung two photographs of 
Eleonora Duse “ns self- reproachful icons", the 
reader must guess which actress the author 
considers the self who reproached herself. Pro- 
fessor Auerbach seems to have discovered a 
new secondary sex characteristic when she 
writes that “men lacked the breasts and white 
shoulders women displayed”. 

In 1988, when Ellen Terry will be sixty years 
dead, the publishers should make an attractive 
commemorative book by reproducing the illus- 
trations in this biography in bolder and bigger 
format with more telling captions. Some pub- 
lisher will, 1 devoutly wish, reissue the corres- 
pondence between Ellen Terry and Shaw in the 
excellent 1931 edition by Christopher St John, 
the transvestite literary name of the woman 
who was Edith Craig's last lover. Show's 
twenly-ninc-pagc preface, the work of nn ex- 
pert writer, gives a more vivid, comprehensive 
and analytical account of the European thentre 
in the second half of the nineteenth century 
than Nina Auerbach's monster heap provides. 
Pointing the reader's way towards the letters 
he is introducing, Shaw ends his preface with 
one of the most moving sentences in the corpus 
of English prose, his tribute to literature, as 
Dubedut's creed is to painting, and his memo- 
rial t6 Ellen Terry: “Let those who may coin- 
plain (hat it was all on puper remember that 
only on paper has humanity yet achieved glory, 
beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue imd abiding 
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The Oxford Companion to the Mind 

Edited by Richard L Gregory 
Mth 1001 entries, this new Companion takes the 
reader on a lively tour of an endlessly fascinating 
subject, spanning many questions and answers within 
the broad compass of philosophy, psychology, and the 
physiology of the brain. 

Among the contributors : 

Alexander Lurla, Oliver Sacks, A.J. Ayer, Young, 
Noam Chomsky, R,D, Laing, B.F. Skinner, John Bowlby 

019 8661 24 X, 380 pp. Illustrated, U 5 . 

The Condse Oxford Companion to American 
literature James D. Hart 
•‘strongly recommended for both students and the 
general reader.’ Financial Times 
!°WJM 9 U.t 512 pp. £ 19.50 ... 




m 




The Concise Oxford Companion / 
to English literature / 

Edited by Margaret Drabble . I 

and Jenny Stringy)' ■ 

The bestselling Companion in a 

new handy, condse version, updated and containing 

several entirely new entries. 

019866140 1, 640 pp. XI 2.50 

The Oxford Illustrated History of English 
Literature Edited by Pat Rogers 
'knowledgeably Illustrated, fluently related, and 
frequently illuminating . . 

Times Educational Supplement 

0)98128169. 544pp. illustrated, XI7-50 

The New Oxford Companion to Music 

Edited by Denis Arnold 

'an absolutely Indispensable reference book and I 

1 would think no library of music books complete 
without iL 1 Andnfr Previn 

019MIM6X 2048pp. 2168, lUtatmlcd, X55. 

The Oxford Companion to Classical 
Literature Edited by Paul Harvey 
/Invaluable aide-memoire for those, classical ■ 

, allusions which, with the passing of lime, scuttle 
[ away to the cobwebby corners of the mind/ 
l Sunday Telegraph ■ . * \ 





/ The Oxford Companion to 
French Literature 

Edited by Paul Hanvy and J.E. HeseUine 
’It Is obvious that it will immediately 
become a standard work of reference 
for English-speaking Inquirers into French 
literature.' Listener 


O JO 866 w % 782 pp. £ 27.50 

The Oxford Companion to German 
literature Henry and Mary Garland 

'A substantial work of scholarship including an 
astonishingly wide range of entries/ The Economist 

0 198661398 I.OJ4 pp XJ5 

The Oxford Companion to the Theatre 

Edited by Pbyilis flam toll 

‘a brilliantly conceived, unbearable buy.' Vie Stage 

01921)5464. 923 Pp dhtstniKd. £20 



0I9866I0J7. 480pp. M 
£15 ivrdbadk/£4.95 paperback 
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David Nokes 

PARK HONAN 

June Austen : Her life 

452pp. Wei den fold and Nieolson.iHi. l, 5. 

<1297742172 

BR I ANSOUTIIAM (Editor) 

Jane Austen: ‘Hie Critical I leritage 

Volume Two: 1870-1940 

308pp. Rout ledge and Kcgun Paul. £ I H. 

H7102IHW3 

Cicnllc .is he was. he would live in sleuth. Men ml 
nft icc rs uiiniitctl and defeviiieil mi deck . . ... In 
imiminpsai sea. deck gratings were In Hiked upright. 
You faced the gratings with lied wrists ns lmsunS 
mates flogged your hack inin livery pulp. 1 vvemy 
lashes fur minor navtii infringements were eomnimi: 
(illy exposed vour hones. When ilirec sjilurs were 
sentenced to 41111. Mm nnd Mm lashes in the hailmur. 
males flogged ai upright corpses. 

Park Honan’s new biography of lane Austen 
opens with a violent bravura prelude describ- 
ing her brother Frank's life as a naval officer. 

I lie intention evidently is to deliver a short, 
sharp shock to any cosy notion that die 
Austens enjoyed a calm, sequestered exist- 
ence, sheltered from life’s lursher realities 
Instead of the familiar niiniaiuiKi’s perspec- 
tive, the celebrated ‘little hit of ivory (two 
inches wide}” depicting ”3 or 4 families ill n 
count i y village". I lonun paints an epic canvas, 
full uf violent details and lurid colours. Jane 
A (Men's world, as he presents it. includes cri- 
minals and prostitutes, slavery and sodomy, 
war ami revolution. Her novels, lie reminds us. 
were written in wartime, and beneath their 
genteel ironies lie detects disturbing indica- 
tions of “despair, violence and anarchy". 
Chtiwlon. where the majority of the novels 
were written, iv presented not as a sleepy 
Hampshire village, but as a busy strategic cen- 
tre; placed at "a vital junction uf the Winches- 
ter, London and Gosport roads”, it is “almost a 
racecourse", oh the direct route to centres of 
“pulsing activity”. 

Justifying the appearance ul yet another 
biography of lane Austen. Honan claims that 
"no biographer has taken account of a wealth 
of Austen family manuscripts” that has 
"turned up” since the publication of W. and 
R A. Austen- Leigh’s Life and Letters in 1913. 
Most of the new material presented here, 
however, relates not to Jane Austen but to 
other members of the family. 

Hona n’s study of Jane's father’s accounts a t 
Hoarq's bank; convinces him that the family 
lived "iii ihe shadow of hard poverty”. Jane’s 
brother Edward was “given away" to rich, 
childless relations in Kent , leaving Jane with a 
“hdnor of adoptions" which surfaces in Fa nny 
Price's sufferings in Mansfield Park. A distant. 


extra-man I :il kinship with Warren Hastings 
brought lire family into contact with a murky 
world of colon ini patronage and corruption. 
Undismayed by the scandal surrounding his 
long- running trial, Jane’s fat lie r exploited the 
Hastings connection In further her brntlier 
Frank's career. “Wc may sny now, for the first 
lime.” Honan declares, “llial Frank sailed on 
the Pcnevcnmar with secret extraordinary 
directions from Hastings's friends in the East 
India Company.” Frank’s naval career, as 
Honan depicts it, provided his sister with 
knowledge not only uf sodomy and the lash, 
but also of shady free hooting activities involv- 
ing silver bullion and opium. Still more disturb- 
ing. the comte de Fciiilliile. husband uf Jane’s 
cousin Flint, was guillotined during the Terror 
in France, having attempted to save himself by 
claiming to be only si poor servant who had 
murdered the- real count. Even genteel Unth 



writes: “This is nearly the world of Engels or 
Walter Benjamin.” He finds the description of 
Highbury in Emma so authentic thsil “we might 
imagine here the rick-burnings and riots that 
| ; ,y just ahead for rural villages’’. According to 
Hunan, Knigltllcy’s disparaging comment on 
Frank Churchill ("he can be amiable only in 
French, nut in English") "indirectly points to 
the recent French spectre of la Terreur". 

When nut straining to produce these violent 
conclusions. Honan's style is evocative, fluent 
and perceptive. His imaginative recreation of 
Jane Austen's childhood at Slevenlon rectory, 
with its narrow rooms, its cellar that regularly 
flooded, and its patchwork of cracked and ex- 
posed rafters, is beautifully done. Often his 
descriptions have a novelist’s sensitivity. He 
describes the Hampshire downs “shining 
bronze and white-flecked” and captures the 
hustle and excitement of a ball. 

Unc curtseyed (his way and that. There might be a 
lea nr a light supper, along with the horrible fuss and 
scramble of gelling oneself engaged Tor country 
dunces lo conic, and finally one might follow the 
sound of violins imo the brilliancy of an ornnte and 
full ballroom . . . 

Most importantly, his intuitive presentation 
of June Austen's private thoughts is usually 
huth intelligent and persuasive. His descrip- 
tion of the state of her mind during the night of 
December 2. 1802, after having fust accepted 
Harris Witlicr’s proposal of marriage and be- 
fore rejecting it the next day. fills five pages of 
sensitive analysis without a single false note. 
But elsewhere the persistent detection of vio- 
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lent undertones to her witty remarks seems 
exaggerated. “Her gaiety of temperament con- 
flicted with a fury and spleen, a rage of pro- 
test". he asserts. Honan frequently invokes 
comparisons with Shakespeare. In Sense and 
Sensibility he finds echoes of King Lear, Pride 
and Prejudice recalls Romeo and Juliet and 
Mansfield Park has affinities with Henry VIII, 
Anne Elliot in Persuasion is said to be “like 
Cordelia and Ophelia”. Such comparisons are 
not merely an assertion of Austen's literary 
status, though Honnn concludes the book by 
declaring grandly “her works have become 
tests of truth in Western culture, refreshing 
and clarifying us as deeply as Dante , Cervantes 
or Shakespeare may”. More particularly these 
analogies are used to suggest a latent tragic 
intensity behind Jane Austen's wit. 

Honan usually includes, within his own cri- 
tical commentaries on the novels, a conspectus 
of contemporary critical opinions. A broader 
survey of readers’ reactions to Austen’s works 
is provided by the second volume of the Critic- 
al Heritage anthology which traces the steady 
rise in her reputation from 1870 to 1940. Here 
is Mark Twain fuming “her books madden mo 
so that I can’t conceal my frenzy" and George 
Moore commenting sniffily on her "maiden 
lady realism”. "She shocks me”, Auden wrote 
in 1937, feigning surprise that “All English 
spinster of the middle class” should so openly 
“Describe the amorous effects of ‘brass*.’’ Park 
Honan’s portrait of Jane Austen presents a 
woman more shocking and less shockable than 
any of these would recognize. 


Room for improvement 
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Richard Corhouht \ drawing is reproduced from 
IfarlMr.i Johnson \ Album of Fashions tun I Fabrics 
{208pp. Thames and Hudson. 135.0 50001419 1! 
edited by Nathalie Rotlutein . 
was no safe haven for her: It was there, Honan 
reminds us, that her snobbish aunt Lcigh- 
Pcrroi was charged with the capital offence of 
Mealing a piece of lace, and held in prison for 
seven months. 

Readers who find something melodramatic . 
in this picture of Jane Austen’s world will be j 
equally dismayed by Honan’s reactings of the \ 
novels Just as he discerns the shadows of crime ' 
and corruption overhanging her peaceful coun- 
try life, so he detects the rumble of revolution 
beneath herordered prose. Analysing the pre- 
sentation of Bath in Norlhanger Abbey , he 
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ELIZA HAYWOOD 

The History of Miss Betsy Thoughtless 
594pp . Paperback ,£5.95. 

0863580904 , 

MRS on F. 

Adeline Mowbray, or, The Mother and 
Daughter 

275pp. Paperback , £4 .95 . 

0863580858. 

MARYBRUNTON 

Discipline 

375pp. Paperback, £4.95. 

0863581056 
LADYMORGAN 
The Wild Irish Girl 
„255pp. Paperback. £4.95. 

0863580971 
MARIA EDGEWORTH 
Patronage . 

631 pp, Paperback, £6.95. 

;Q 86358 1064 
‘Helen 

,444pp. Paperback, £5,95. t 

0863581048. 

Pandora. 

! Pandora’s Mothers of the Novel series con- 
- ' tinues with reprints of eighteenth and early 
' nineteenth-century works, (he earliest being 
’ / Eliza, Haywood’s Betsy. Thoughtless (1751), in 
•. which an. amiable heroine has the thoughtless- 
ness ironed out of her in a long succession of 
scrapes and misunderstandings. The theme of 
■ ' charactcf-ipoulding (soon to become a. staple 
or authors writing for children) is here given a 
playful and sprightly firing. Willi Adeline 
1 Mowbray, by MiS Ople T we are brought up to 
18W and shown; the unlooked-for effects of o 
: 5 "rttinnar : upbringing. The. author, .sjiqong 
other things, is taking n swipe at Insmcet'e pro- 
. r ; fcs!jdrs of advanced view§:i Mm Mowbray's 
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ing the task of reforming the, 

Soviet economy. Vet able a* he is, . 
even he nitty not be up to th^ cjh*) - • ’ '/'0 ' v 

Icitge. Marshall 1. CoMmurwatlis* , 
tingui.ihed Sovietologist, reveitfs,!: 

(he problems. that face Gorbachev ' 
in this ujMCKlate analysis of the 
$oviet economy, . • 0-393 
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Lady Morgan and Maria Edgeworth, 
together with Charles Maturin, were the earl- 
iest of the Anglo-Irish novelists; Lady Mor- 
gan’s Wild Irish Girl ( 1806) was something ofa 
landmark, in that it amounted to a fictional 
equivalent of Thomas Moore’s Irish Melodies- 
poignant and picturesque. Thomns Flanagan, 
in his study The Irish Novel jsts 1800-1850 , 
judges it an influential novel, though a bad 
one; Brigid Brophy, who contributes a succincl 
introduction to the Pandora edition, finds it 
delightfully, rather than deplorably, awful. 
What's certain is that it is very highly colour^ 
and factitious, from the heroine’s made-up \ 
name (Glorvina, from the Irish glOr bhinn, 
meaning “sweet voice”) to the wild peculiari- 
ties of the plot (ancient wrongs, concealment 
of true identities, melancholy journeys, des- 
pair, delirium and all). The story concerns die . 
son of ari absentee landlord, packed off by his 
father to a wild part of Connaught, and his 
encounters there with Irish nobility and moral 
uprightness, which, he sets out in a series of 
letters to an English member of parliament. A . 
lot of digressions and footnotes, relating to the 
curious customs of the Irish, get into the book. 
The author's aim was to urge ,a reconciliation 
between Ireland and England, but she does 
this in defiance of the. historical realities, in 
whose stead she places a full-blown Celtic 
romanticism. , . ■ 

Patronage (1814), by Maria Edgeworth, js 
one of those novels devised to illustrate some 
moral precept (at considerable length) - more 
. than 600 pages devpted to showing that it is 
better to prosper by your own efforts than to 
rely on the good offices of , a patron. Helen . 
(1834) was Edgeworth's last povel, and, .says 
, Maggie Gee iq her introduction,, it seems "l® 55 
, interested in moral issues . . and mp* 0 
teresteri in psychology”, though it still has a. 
good deal to say about women’s efforts to tn- 
, gradate, themselves at the expense of honesty. 

There is much of incidental .interest in;®' 1 ■ 
these novels (riot least the light they cast on the 
custonls jjnd aSsumptions pf the time, as 11*. 
•' - introductions urc at paips to point out), and iHS 
. , gobd to see thein in print; only onq, thougli r 
, Bety[ fyoiigbt(esf ~ is , written w.tli unu 0 * 1 ’. 
quuted veiYe arid lightness of.t puch. . , » . _ 

James'Wbsjem-LS^ ^ 

■} ahe, Absieii has beion.out of print since I 
X^tu.rY; Kutchisdn have just reissued il.^bth 
: 'fiew:injfeduction by Fgy,;WeltJdh. w 

(235pp.- Paperback^X^S. p 7 . . 
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Between literary theorists and anti-theorists, 
and within the theorists' camp itself, the dis- 
agreements are no longer questions of whether 
they can agree but of whether they can even 
disagree. Since the assaults upon the stability 
of authors and texts as repositories of meaning, 
it seetqs that schools of literary critics have no 
common ground left between them and are 
felling away centrifugally into mutually incom- 
prehensible salons, each conducting dazzling 
conversations in a patois which automatically 
excludes all the others. The grand scientific 
ambition of High Theory in the 1960s and 70s 
seems to have been a Babel whose former 
builders have since set up refugee colonies 
referred to by Stanley Fish some years ago as 
“interpretive communities". In Fish's account 
of criticism there were no longer objectively 
any texts against which various interpretations 
could demonstrably test themselves and each 
other; and since it was the interpretations 
which produced the “texts", not the other way 
round, no interpretation could be other than 
self- validating, a circular reaffirmation of the 
assomptions already held by the interpreter’s 
own community. ■ ■■ 

This model - more a ratification than a 
hypothesis - offers what seems at first an 
attractively indulgent and pacific licence: each 
“tool can have its own way with a text, so long 
« it doesn’t frighten the horses. Yet, as both 
Patrick Parrinder and Frederick Crews point 
in their quarrels With contemporary 
UfcOfy. such a dead-end of pluralism is worse 
than merely inert, because it rules out any kind 
Productive debate, disagreement, or even 
of opinion. In this fashion the apparent 
open-endedness - of textual “indeterminacy" 
k®ds to the closing down of any critical forum 
^ the elimination of any common criteria of 
^dence,’ judgment, or, relevance. The blos- 
ropiing pf abstruse Vocabularies in criticism is 
J n 7 0np Visible symptom of this closing of 
frontiers; a jnPre profound involution, is at 
.??*' Th a narrowing of the issues which the 
h w«t‘ caste -.‘of theoreticians is prepared to 
the late'Paul de Man, once the man- 
ytin with the longest fingernails, evolved ap 
rqasonforconfiningthe arguments ab- 
opt uta^tytb^brytoa self-selecting commun- 
2? the title eskhy of his posthumous collection 

L •. Theory proposes that “The 

f* • .. debate -or Ut'eraiy theotv .is not with its 


; hate of literary theoty . is not with its 
^i ppponerits .but rather with its own 
dolbgiCal assumptions and .possibili- 
Thfeolry ean cariry on talking to itself be- 

always: already; self-rtsisfiftgi to: the 

i at lb - mmt .iimmlll . “the 



universal theory of the impossibility of P n 
theory". Accordingly, the only figures worth he 
arguing with are those who are closest to de W 
Man’s own position: Michael Riffaterre , A. J . Xic 

Greimas and H. R. Jauss, although the ghosts Gl 
of Hegel, Benjamin and Bakhtin are allowed a , n 
to join the conversation. I** 1 

De Man’s claim that theory is always already 
its own best enemy repeats exactly the more W1 
familiar “turn" in which he announced that 
literary texts were already deconstructing ^ 
themselves before the deconstructionists even af 

got to them. The turn is an inward one, but ei 
paradoxically objectivist too: unlike the “free- tl( 
wheeling" deconstructors, de Man maintained M 
that there was a truth . the only catch being that 111 

this truth - the figurative abyss at the heart of s ) 
language - was one which disintegrated all ^ 
other truths whatever. The result is not just a *- 
drastic exclusiveness in which no non-tropolo- 0 
gical account of literature deserves to be called a 

reading (until Derrida, “French critics never s 
bothered to read at all”); de Manian Decon- L 
struction is also left with only one thing to say, 
condemned like the Ancient Mariner to repeat ^ 
it. Each of the writers with whom he takes issue t 

is expelled from the reading-room for evading i 
the figurative basis of language and for favour- | 
inggrammaror hermeneutics (in short, aesthe- j 

tics) over poetics. These essays would be much 
briefer were it not for de Man’s impeccable 
good manners: his tone is severe and Olympian 
but he allows his adversaries the benefit of a - 
gracious, almost aristocratic protocol as he < 
escorts them to the door. Only once does he 1 
stop to notice the basis of his 61ite discourse: 
the fact that in the United States a professor of 
de Man’s rank only teaches his or her own 
future colleagues. 

The resulting insulation of theorists in their 
specialist echo-chamber is an example of what 
Thomas McFarland in Shapes of Culture sees 
as the collapse of cultural forms into discon- 
nected “shapes”. Once, a Leibniz could under- 
stand the latest developments in several arts 
and sciences; now, most literary scholars know 
no science and can hardly keep up with the 
work in their own restricted fields. “The ency- . 
clopedias record more facts ... but indi- 
viduals know proportionately less and less.” 
Things fall apart, leaving only a cultural chaos 
of shapes “which float, bloblike, in our group 
awareness". McFarland’s taste for metaphors 
of viscosity is almost Sartrean, but his reaction 
to blobs and globules is far from being one of 
nauseous revulsion. On the contrary, he sports 
a decadent nonchalance, serenely accepting 
the collapse of knowledge, which was a vain 
endeavour to begin with. Transcendental truth 
comes in experiential blobs rather than in sys- 
tems of knowledge, as McFarland can report 
i having been one of the very few blessed with 
r the gift of untranslatable epiphanies or Words- 

i worthian visionary gleams. Tranquilly recol- 
■ leering such blobs of time, he can afford to 
j abandon all connected forms of culture from 
' chronology to logic while he crawls back into 
i the shell of Romantic individualism: “ s h a P®®* 
i validated by the privacy and certainty of mdi- 
i vidual experience, rather than forms, prof- 
o fered by the group and its collective myth- 
h ology, are now becoming, and henceforth wilt 
it increasingly be. the true bearera of culture, 
y Such a thoroughgoing privatization of cultur 
e reminds one less-of Wordsworth than of Ira 
d Gershwin’s deathless lines, “Who cares if 

n banks fail in Yonkers / Long as you gotta kiss 

^Those of us unvisited by transcendental 
m visions, however, just have to strug^e along l jy 
3 f. trying to understand the secular world. Gerald 
s- Graff, who appears to belong to this class, and 
is : who is among the most perceptive of 

m odem literary criticism, offers a far more 
al satisfying account of the disconnections which 
te besetcritlcs and scholars. In Professing LUera- 
to tort he has undertaken a search for those instj- 
n- rational, pressures and inertias which have 
■ venerated the complex pattern of host IHtes 
,b- !row entrenched between professors of Wera- 
‘ ‘ He has evidently spent many months 

nn trawling through old Modern Language Asm- 

t*nwre"loo infrequently outside the campus, 

sl5&ess^»”«s 

r.t' '.-rs L -r 


present day avoids inconsequential gossip and 
keeps its most pressing arguments continuous- tl 
ly and persuasively before the reader's atten- q 
tion. There is much to admire in the way that’ ii 
Graff captures the ethos of the early colleges, t 
and as he traces the growth of research and of t 
literary history, he ranges widely from the t 
absurd (Professor Hiram Corson’s seances 1 
with the ghosts of Tennyson and Browni ng) lo ! 
the sinister (the ingrained antisemitism of the t 
English departments). These early chapters i 
are remarkably lucid in following the emerg- 
ence of the warfare between scholars and cri- 
tics, but the real excitement comes in the 
second half of the book as Graff warms to his 
more familiar theme of New Criticism and its 
successors. He has several significant correc- 
tions to make to the received view of the New 
Critics - notably on their changing conceptions 
of intrinsic and extrinsic factors in literary 
analysis; and his careful analysis of this period 
sheds much light on later theorists: 

Like the New Critic’s prior knowledge that all litera- 
ture is paradoxical, the deconstructionists fore- 
knowledge that all lexis are allegories of their own 
unreadability ... is made suspect by its monotonous 
universality of application .... Since such vertigo 
long ago become a respected cultural value, the ex- 
posure of its presence (or its absent traces) in a text 
functions as organisllc readings once did to normal- 
ize the text and render it a supercomplcx object, 
immune to criticism. 

One of the many benefits of n historical view 
such as Graff’s is that it discovers some unset- 
tling ironies behind the slogans and banners of 
today’s battleground. What is now regarded as 
humanist scholarship, for instance, was de- 
nounced by a previous generation of humanists 
as a jargon-ridden and anti-literary campaign 
of subversion, whereas the postslructuralists 
are in many ways more authentically tradition- 
al than those self-styled traditionalists who be- 
lieve that literature teaches itself without 
theory. Graff's polemics, though, are directed 
chiefly ngainst the departmental "field-cover- 
age’’ system of intellectual laissez-faire which 
has muffled the challenge of American studies 
yesterday and women’s studies today by 
burying them in disconnected courses. Special- 
ism Is inevitable, he maintains, but the system 
of "silent trade-offs" which ensures that our 
most instructive disagreements are never aired 
i devant les enfants is not. Graff is arguing, in 
effect, against the institutionalized pluralism of 
! literary studies, in favour of a plurality 
i nourished by its disagreements. - 


The need for a new dialogue to replace our 
theoretical monologues is being felt in many 
quarters, and it helps to account for the strong 
interest in the writings of Mikhail Bakhtin in 
the past few years. Giles Gunn devotes a chap- 
ter of The Culture of Criticism and the Criticism 
of Culture lo Bakhtin’s concept of dialogism, 
finding in the Russian theorist an invigorating 
sense of “alterity’’ or otherness which can show 
us a way out of the vices of theoretical closure 
and solipsism. Gunn sets out as well to recover 
the lost dimension of "the moral imagination" 
by investigating the pragmatism of Kenneth 
Burke and the anthropology of Clifford 
Geertz; but his exploration gets nowhere in 
particular, perhaps because the apparently re- 
ligious sense in which he conceives of alterity 
will not admit of clear formulation. There is 
much beating about the bush in this book, and 
very little clarification of the issues with which 
it struggles; it is one of those works which 
prove only lhat its author has been doing some 
strenuous thinking on difficult matters. 

Reconstructing the basis of a literary debate 
of the kind that Gunn and Graff envisage will 
require some common agreement on ground- 
rules and standing orders. The opponents of 
current theory complain, however, that it is 
precisely such a possibility that has been pre- 
cluded by the new schools’ extravagantly anti- 
empirical principles. Patrick Parrinder’s The 
Failure of Theory and Frederick Crews's Skep-* 
deal Engagements both address this problemt 
each in a different manner not accurately indi- 
cated by its title (they should have swapped 
these). Parrinder’s essays do not add up to a 
settling of accounts with the claims of contem- 
porary theory: most of them are quietly 
perceptive studies of British authors from 
Orwell to B. S. Johnson, the best of them being 
a withering assessment of Doris Lessing’s irea- 
tionalist rationalism in her scarily filitist flying- 
i saucer fantasies. Where this book does touch 
upon theory it is with a firm but polite insist- 
t ence that the universalizing pretensions of the 
i theoreticians are unfounded, since they have 
j failed to allow for the irrational, the experien- 
- tial and the intuitive. Parrinder’s objection is 
i less 10 the rarefaction of deconstruclive theory 
r (whose freewheelers he honours as "brilliant 
J gadflies") than lo a codified “new dogmatics of 
n reading" which inconsistently exempts itself 
,f from the strictures it places upon creative wri- 
y ters. His critical ideal is that of Socratic ques- 
tioning and (once again) debate; which is no 
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dnubl why lie has notcoimtcreii the systems »f 
(he theorist', with a systematic critique. 

Where Parrimler is tactful if a little peeved. 
Crews is unrestrainedly offensive. A lapsed 
Freudian, he has lately discovered the import- 
ance of empirical corroboration and falsi liabil- 
ity . arid is determined to make as much noise as 
possible about them in order to embarrass the 
psychoanalytic community. Crews's destruc- 
tive talents arc considerable, and (he charge- 
list he makes out against the Freudian trad it ion 
( with the help of Adolf Oriinhamn and others) 
is often genuinely embarrassing. Vet there is a 
certain huhristic recklessness in these collected 
reviews which peeps through in a remark like 
this: “ As sociologists, all we cun do is begin . . . 
with a school of thought that we dislike . ami try 
u> say some objectively unpleasant things ab- 
out the reasons for its popularity. " The joke is 
supposed to be at the expense of .snciology, but 
it stands, all the same, as an adequate descrip- 
tion of Crews's method as his obvious relish for 
disputation tempts him to move on from Freud 
to the entire "school of suspicion'* embracing 
Marxism anil post -structuralism. His chief 
objection to psychoanalysis - that it rests on 
the unreliable basis of clinical free-at social ion 
and intuitive self- anal) sis is quite inapplic- 
able to Marxism, which appeals instead to the 
evidence of history; but Crews will not lei that 
s|*ul Ins chance to cm bark on a mischievous 
travesty. 

The further 011 c reads in Skeptical Fngnge- 
mi'im the more one realizes how iiiiseeptical 
Crews's approach really is. and how often be 
uses the rules of empirical science as a 
bludgeon Mthcr than a light. His iinshakeahle 
conviction Hint Freudians are a gang of lying 
cocaine-crazed misogynists anti hypocrites 
whose whole system is designed to cover up 
Freud's failure would be, for u genuine sceptic, 
quite impossible to sustain. Crews is really 
practising un ugly sub-Nictzschean strain of 
cynicism: Deconstruction can he explained 
away as a self-serving professorial conspiracy 
to corrupt the minds of the young and keep its 
practitioners in power; Freudian ism is a brain- 
washing racket contrived to fleece its clients fur 
as long as possible; and Marxism is no mure 
than the self-justification of power-hungry 
intellectuals and dictators (the old cry of the 


n i liar tiia phihsoplu'S ten years ago - Crews is 
closer In Paris than lie admits). Crews's 
suspicions about the school of suspicion arc 
themselves .suspiciously unwilling to credit his 
op pone ills with any motive other than the most 
squalid will to power. So determined is lie to 
(ml law the Freudians, Marxists and post- 
structuralists from the realm of rational discus- 
sion that he thus unwittingly disqualifies 
himself. 

One lamentable practice which Crews right- 
ly scorns is the increasingly revived trick of 
medieval rhetoric in which one attempts to 
substantiate one's theoretical argument not by 
reference to anything so vulgarly empirical ns a 
fact or a (ext but merely by invoking a name 
from the sacred pantheon. Derrida, Foucault, 
Kristeva, Lacan, Barthes: just reeling off their 
names is (as Auden said in a very different 
context) ever so comfy, since it safely defers 
the issue at hand to nothing less than n 
transcendent al signified; in short, to a star. 
There ate several parallels to be drawn 
lie tween contemporary literary theory and 
Hollywood in the but the most promin- 
ent is the star system: this has not yet reached 
the Mage ill which pubescent mobs faint in the 
aisles, but already Methuen have published 
literary tliemy's first hard-cover fan magazine, 
informing us, for instance, that Barbara John- 
son -the most lucid of the ex- Yale deconstruc- 
tion isls - owns a dug named Nietzsche. It is 
luiril to throw up one's hands in horror at 
Criticism in St nifty, though, if only because 
Imre Salusinszky makes such an amiable 
guide, in ius interviews with nine of (he leading 
luminaries he lias a relaxed, cheerfully inquisi- 
tive manner and an engaging line in Australian 
sclf-depreciilion. He sets out to organize the 
Greatest Seminar on Earth by inviting all his 
victims to discuss the same short poem by 
Wallace Stevens, but Detrida declares himself 
incompetent to deal with English texts, and 
when Solustnszky comes to interview Frank 
Kermodc he has forgotten to bring the poem 
with him; us if to make good the loss, Kermode 
presents him with ail obscene acrostic. Once 
Barbara Johnson has picked out ail the 
important dements of Stevens's lyric (not the 
words hut the ellipses, naturally), it seems that 
there can be nothing to be added, but J. Hillis 
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Demmul Morris’s "Irstmii". IWt, Mkcnfnini'Vhc Secret Surrealist: The paintings of Desmond Morris fry 
Desmond Morris (U2pp. Plmitlnn. £20. U 7HX2NXH). 


Miller proves us wrong in dazzling style. Many 
of these interviews are blandly non-committRl 
but the star turn - Harold Bloom's - is a 
gloriously explosive display of paranoia and 
savagery in which lie fulminates against the 
“foots, knaves, charlatans and bureaucrats” 
who dominate the literary nendemy. “Bugger 
them: because they don’t know how to rend”. 
Bloom exclaims in one of his quieter moments, 
reaffirming his view of criticism as n comba- 
tive, nor a co-operative venture. 

With the exception of Frank Kermode, the 
theorists interviewed in Criticism in Society 
belong to the North American scene rather 
than to the British, which is just as well when 
one considers the unedifying spectacle of 
academic stardom here, where the ideas and 
the books shrink inexorably as the celebrity’s 
televisual profile inflates. Mnicom Bradbury's 
Mensange, a spoof tribute to a heroic post- 
structuralist who deconstructs himself into 


Rethinking the historian’s craft 


Peter Burke ~ • 

HAYDEN WHITE 

The Content of the Form: Narrative discourse 

and historical representation 

244pp. Johns Hopkins Uni versjty Press. 

£20,80. 
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DOMINICK La CAPRA - 
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145pp. Corned University Press, $2 1 .95. 
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. Hayden White and Dominick LaCapte iire two 
cultural historians who . find the intellectual 
company <>f .philosophers,, such ' ns Paul 
Ricoeur, and. literary critics, such as Fiedric 
Jameson, more congenial than that of their 
professional colleagues. Although they have - 
published moflogryphs In their time, their 
favourite form is the essay, which they employ 
, withslillaftd grace tp interpret mid to criticize 
amteroporory. thinkers, flora Mikhail Bakhtin 1 
tp Michel Fotkauli, und Bjwye.all to disturb 


the context of modern intellectual history. The to come to terms with the “death” of politics, 
new volume also contains a piece on Foucault, narrative and history. On the other hand, his 
one of Ihe most acute essays to have been positive verdict on Ricoeur implies that narra- 
published on that clusi ve thinkeT, concentrat- live is alive after all abd living in Paris (despite 
ing on his style and in- particular his use of the efforts of the Atmales school to expel it). It 
paradox, irony and other forms of catechresis, * might have been helpful to have made firmer 
departures from the rules af ordinary dis- distinctions between types of narrative, some 
c 00 **- of which would seem to have more narrativity 

The duplication of essays dd Foucault does than others. This criticism applies to Ricoeur 
not mean that White is offering his readers no too: in describing Braudel's Mediterranean as a 
more than the mixture as before.; For one narrative, he runs the risk of watering down the 
thing, the author's own rhetoric is changing, concept of narrative so much that it almost ■ 
He is less concerned to shock or to assert and ceases to be useful for analysis. . 
more concerned to persuade and tp question; In White’s discussion of historical narrative 
several essays end pn an interrogative note . He there are a few rather curious lacunae. He does 
has also become more preoccupied with the not, for example, refer to the work of the liter- 


question of historical narrative, which, lie ary critics who have recently been exploring 
Timed al early as 1966 in “The Burden of His- the rhetoric of noii-fictipn. His essays of the 
tory'V the essay which probably did more than . 1980s make no reference to what Lawrence 
anything else to establish him as the enfant Slone has termed the “revival of narrative” or 
terrible of his profession. Four tit ilte .eight to the attempts by historians to find new forms 
essays in the new collection centre on nan*- of narrative, partly as a response to White's 
live, or “narrativity One of them discusses challcnge in the 1960s. He does not* for exam- 
examples of medieval annals ppd, chronicles in pie, refer to the work :of Goto Mann whose 


cist historians »uch ai (7etifficy Elion (the exf 
wriple H U Capra V), ■ ■ ... *'■ _ '*!' , '• , 
Whites TheCjmtentofihe farm Ihltowson 
from Ihe ’vxsuysht cultural Criticism’ 1 ' riolkcted 
in hit Tropics Of Discourse (1978), id which b ^ . 
. shocked some renders and delighted otlurrs by * 
suggesting (us KoIcuk) had done) that ‘ 

Ihe difference between history ami fiction wW 
Iw j important than is generally believed, (tint 
historians . were . still Muck in the mid* 

. ninclcbnth,«:dilury, the ugc nf U(etary“retd* 
Ism”, and thaplfiey should make use pf eort- 

lemporiiry ^sft'bri’nsights. The volume atop 
included art important essay attempting to "de- 
code” the ideas bhftoucauji by placing them in : 

‘ * i- r •!**». « i -v-« '.Vi'.-- 


Older to suggest that these genres arc altcrtia- account of the last day? of Wallenstein ndontsa 
■ five rather Ihun impcrfect h'wtoricsV and that technique reminiscent of ihe -stream-oF- 
t be reader s demand for narrative Closure Ip a consciousness novel, and in particular of his 
history really a demtjnd for a moral. Anptltcr father’s Lotte in Weimar. He does not refer to ' 
view VMM, ihe literwy ^KperiniCTts of lodaihan Sp^ncei 
MHBlIye «*.“* phwleg^-J*,Uniia»ioii of.he jla ha» inoWavrtiirt old-fahloiUitH maae^ f the 
capacilji.' lo Mperte»M of Anmlhm. whom lie occuses or a sdemlsm 

, l(itiOttlihmeMniiiti ,A ih(rd etMy tt corned, . many >obnger membett of Ihe group (at leasO 

IbO bfeUtriMl proocsj, -fourth the. Wui^Kto be ra oware of rOcmt dev^dpmenls 

■ssst^sssssmijmm^ 


oblivion, is an April folly which has been 
pndded out in a brazen grab for the Christmas 
gift market - presumably for the jaded exegete 
who Has everything (as magi and followers of 
rock music know, Christmas is the time for 
stars to plummet alarmingly earthwards). 
David Lodge contributes an afterword in 
which he cannot help ietting slip the accurate 
observation that the book has only one joke in 
it, endlessly recycled: a very predictable equa- 
tion of la nottvelle critique with la nouvelle 
cuisine. Frank Kermode in his interview with 
Snlusinszky remarks that “Cambridge, of 
course, is exceptionally hostile to any kind of 
thought at all”; and there are many others who 
would extend the charge to British intellectual 
life ns a whole, claiming that the British are so 
uncomfortable with ideas that they can only 
digest them by belittling them amid many a 
nervous giggle. Such detractors will cherish 
Mensonge as a prize exhibit in their argument. 


“History and the Novel”, are particularly close 
to White in their criticism of the “documentary 
model of knowledge" - in other words archive 
positivism - and their concern with the prob- 
lems of writing history. In the other essays in ■ 
the volume he speaks with a more distinctive 
voice and pursues his own particular interests, 
such bs the importance of Freud for historians 
and the problems raised by attempts to write 
the history oF popular culture. LaCapra is well 
aware of the studies made by some of theyoun- 
ger members of the Annales group, notably • 

, Roger Chartier, on the subject of popular cul- 
ture, but his own inspiration comes from the 
work of Bakhtin (on whom he published a 
perceptive essay in his previous volume). It ' s 
from this position that LaCapra engages with 
three contemporary historians of culture 1 
Carlo Ginzburg, Carl Sckorske and Robert 
Darnton. His essay on The Cheese and the 
Worms, subtitled J'the Cosmos of a Twentieth- 
Century Historian”, is a cross between a be- 
lated book review and an attempt-to re-analyse 
Ginzburg’s data, its main point beingithat the. 
miller Menpcchio, the hero of Ginzburgs 
study, is a “Hminnr figure rather than a rcp r ‘-‘ 
sentative of popular culture. Darnton,. oh «!* 
otherhand, is criticized for "his wl!lirtgricss to 
reduce the exceptional and the problematic. to 
the unexceptional and readily categorized 
• dimensions of a collective discourse”. I do not 
find these criticisms fair. They dependon attri- 
buting, to the author criticised n position le» ; - 
I complex than the one. he has hdtuajly adopted. • 
.’ Indeed, LaCapra himself finally admits (0 , 0 
measure of exaggeration”, I doubt , whether 
this rhetorical strategy was well chosen. Jt 
would be a pity if it stopped renders taking the 
. author’s arguments seriously, For LaCapra' 
and White (however limihai their position tn 
i.the prpfessiop), are among the few historians 
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Ends and means 


Bri an Harrison 

OLIVE ANDERSON 

Suicide In Victorian and Edwardian England 
475pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £40. 
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H is extraordinary that suicide, a topic so cen- 
tral to sociology's growth as a discipline, 
should only now have found its historian in 
Britain. Olive Anderson has done an immense 
amount of careful work on difficult sources - 
medical, legal and administrative. Continu- 
ously analytic in her approach, conscious 
always of the difficulties, unpretentiously open 
to influence from other disciplines, un- 
obtrusively but consistently humane, she is an 
admirable guide, and complements the map of 
her new world with a full and detailed index. 

The stereotypes of suicide are, she finds, 
very misleading. Alert to the defects of the 
statistics, she does not try to extract from them 
more than they can reveal, but she thinks they 
can be used to correct inaccurate contempor- 
ary impressions. She begins by tnking up the 
role established in Britain by J. Netten 
Raddiffe in the 1850s as the cartographer of 
suicide. Suicide was not, we discover, more 
common in industrial and urban than in rural 
areas, it was not usually committed by people 
isolated from social contact, it did not normally 
take the form of throwing oneself off bridges 
over the Thames, it was not necessarily cor- 
related with poverty, it was not predominantly 
committed by women, nor were female 
suicides any less premeditated than male. And 
as suicide became more prominent among the 
causes of death towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, the public became less 
conscious of it, because coroners were cloaking 
it with expert language and bureaucratic pro- 
cedure and hiding it away in the new mortu- 


aries and coroners' court-houses. “Para- 
doxically, as suicide became statistically more 
common, it also began to be seen as a much 
more unfamiliar, untoward, and embarrassing 
affair.” 

Essential to Anderson's approach is the idea 
that there is a “culture” of suicide, whereby its 
incidence and methods vary with time and 
place. People in some occupations - doctors, 
innkeepers, barristers, butchers - were far 
more likely to kill themselves than, say, min- 
ers, quarrymen and fishermen. This has some- 
thing to do with ease of access to the poisons 
and weapons of suicide, but occupational 
make-up will not explain everything about pat- 
terns of suicide in an area. In one of her most 
sensitive and penetrating sections - which pro- 
vides a standing illustration of the affinity be- 
tween social history and social anthropology - 
Anderson contrasts suicide patterns in London 
with those in the district of Hastings. She 
thinks that suicide's relative prevalence in this 
part of Sussex reflects the dominant culture of 
puritan independence among the “archetypal 
‘open villagers'”: craftsmen, farmers and inn- 
keepers, but rarely agricultural labourers. 
Among such people “there survived that link 
between despair of personal salvation and 
thoughts of suicide which had been common- 
place among ardent Puritans in Bunyan's day”, 
but which was much less common in mid- 
Victorian London. There is, she writes, “a 
geography of suicide in Victorian and Edward- 
ian England and Wales . . . which must be 
understood in terms of local traditions as well 
as occupational settings”. 

Anderson's close investigation of news- 
papers and coroners' records reminds us once 
again how limited is the impact of law and 
legislation on conduct. Magistrates, juries and 
insurance companies responded to a humane 
public opinion which refused to regard suicide, 
let alone attempted suicide, as a crime. Those 
who were rescued from it may have been 


arrested and even confined, but sympathetic 
prison chaplains and asylum doctors, however 
inadequate their remedies, saw their role ns 
custodial mthcr than punitive, and eventually 
helped to pioneer the probationary service. 

Anderson emphasizes at the outset that liers 
“is a historian’s hook”, it therefore comple- 
ments particularity in place with a sense of 
change over time, both in methods of suicide 
and in nttitudes to it. “The experience of dying 
by suicide, like any other experience , was very 
much part and parcel of a particular historical 
context.”The search for waysout of physical as 
well as psychological pain made it natural that 
methods of suicide should follow fashions in 
medical pain-killing. Hence cnrly-Victorian 
blood-letting and alcoholic prescription fos- 
tered suicidal throat-cutting and alcoholism, 
just as later medical methods fostered the 
suicidal overdose. Likewise, suicide methods 
respond to wider social changes - not just to 
the vogue for suicide among late- Victorian in- 
tellectuals, but to the convenience of the gas 
oven and the railway line. “The growth of com- 
muting . . . established in the twentieth cen- 
tury a new variety of suicide, distinct from 
suicide in public places outdoors, and with its 
own moods nnd tensions.” Yet a whole genera- 
tion elapsed before people who wanted to kill 
themselves woke up to the railway’s potential - 
a sign, says Anderson, that “it is not the exist- 
ence of facilities for suicide which matters, but 
popular awareness of them as such”. There was 
change, too, in the perception of suicide as n 
spcinl problem. As long as suicide was seen as n 
problem of morality and poverty (os in the 
early- Victorian period) it could never generate 
specialized treatment. But when the Anti- 
Suicide Bureau was established in 1907, society 
at last moved towards more precise diagnosis, 
and gained access to more refined information 
about suidical motive. 

One strength of Anderson’s approach is that 
her continuous pursuit of generalization does 


not preclude rescuing from oblivion the ordin- 
ary and often obscure individual. There is 
Charlie Sudds, recently dismissed from his 
Southwark engineering shop, who in the early 
hours of New Year's Duy in 1861 shouted. “A 
merry Christmas und :t Happy new year to all”, 
and shot himself through the head. There is the 
valet James Mason, described by his master’s 
surgeon as “a peculiar silent man”, who in the 
same year received a note (never subsequently 
found), read it by the gaslight in the hall and 
“rushed upstairs very fast indeed, without a 
candle”, and was later found hanged from a 
bedpost in his locked room. And there is Harry 
the Walworth office-boy, who poisoned him- 
self in 191 1 after a dispute with his mother, but 
who left a note behind for the “little 
sweetheart” who alone had remembered to 
send him a birthdny card. 

Yet the famous, too, have their uses for the 
social historian: their suicides mould conduct 
far more widely than those of the obscure, and 
arc more likely to illuminate public attitudes. 
By the late- Victorian period, Josephine Butler 
was using Mrs Percy's death to discredit stute- 
reguiated prostitution. Her suicide, she said, 
“might be a means in the hnnds of Providence 
... of shaking the system”. The historian 
R. C. K. Ensor found in the altruistic suicide 
of Captain Onlcs in Ihe Antaitic an index to 
the shifting moral emphasis of the Edwardian 
period. And in Emily Davison's militant suf- 
fragette death al the Derby in 1913 we see 
suicide being deliberately used as a political 
weapon. “To re-enact the tragedy of Culvary 
for generations unborn," she wrote towards 
the end of her life, “that is the Inst consummate 
sacrifice of the militant!" Important shifts in 
attitudes to life and the afterlife are waiting 
here to be explored. The absence from its in- 
dex of the names Davison, Percy, Oates- and, 
for that matter, of Castlereagh and Pigott - is 
the one missed opportunity in an important, 
adventurous and thoroughly resourceful book . 


Better than a cure 


Roy Porter 

JAMES C. RILEY. 

The Eighteenth-Century Campaign to Avoid 
Disease 

2l3pp, Macmillan. £29.50. 
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J.R.8MITH ,■ 

The Speckled Monster: Smallpox in England, 
1670-1970, with particular reference to Essex 
217pp, Chelmsford: Essex Record Office. 

£14.95, 

0W0360682 

Despite the popular view that preventive medi- 
ae was a nineteenth-century invention, a re- 
flex response to fhe ills of industrialization, it 
in reality, a true child of the Enllghten- 
m enl. The eighteenth-century quest for a 
science of man naturally encompassed .physi- 
as well as social and psychological well- 
ing, Environmentalism in the tradition of 
Moijtesqoieu was eager to determine the im- 
Pact of geography, climate and atmosphere 
u P0n health; and mercantilism believed that 
thriving state was the one teeming with 
"“Ithy workers. Political arithmetic generated 
^ fools for the quantitative study of populn- 
tionj and epidemics, while, on the Continent, 

• wissenschaft promised the enforce- . 

mem of health through a bureaucratic medical 
police. ' 

James C. Rifey's sfudy, The Eighteenth- 
Century Cqqtpqign to Avoid Disease, admlr- 
a vly sets! the early history of the preventive, 
™°v.cment within this broader philosophical 

• of inan. treated as a natural variable, . 
JJjle giving due attention to such figures as 
^thnot'end Meadj R.amazzini and Frank, 

!. "pX ?hterpris[qgIy exploi'eS some of the lesser 
MvQcates, suc^' as Burggrave, Behrends and 
; ■ ^vAnd .pne pf the chief virtues of his: 
upproa.ch.-lies , in , resisting the temptation of 
Wfeing his ! ctpn pqtgn er$ into, the mould of 

• POblic jiealth If, . unlike Chadwick; 
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which to concentrate - miasmas and standing 
water, ventilation and fumigation. 

Riley does not, however, wholly avoid the 
traps of anachronism. Above all, he is re- 
peatedly impatient with his health campaigners 
for wfyat he sees as their “failure” to become 
"sceptical" about their multi-factoral en- 
vironmentalist theories of disease causation: 
“they observed both too many things and too 
few things". Moreover, they were "muddled” 
about testing their hypotheses and their 
aspirations greatly outstripped their achieve- 
ments. Their programmes probably expedited 
marsh-draining and so the fight against malaria, 
but beyond that, Riley concludes that the con- 
tributions made by these thinkers to Che posi- 
tive improvement of health and thereby to 
demographic explosion remains problematic. 

This may be because he is looking for the 
wrong things in the wrong places. The real 
heroes of prevention were not Riley’s roll-call 
of theorists but the grass-roots practitioners. 
Riley gives the medical rank-and-file little 
attention, but their achievements were greater 
than he allows. Indeed, although he hardly 
mentions it, the eighteenth century saw the 
first ever clenr-cut victory over disease gained 
by the development of preventive techniques: 
first smallpox inoculation, and then, right al 
the close of the century, the introduction of 
vaccination. 

Medical theory - indeed, the medical SHte in 
general - contributed little to the introduction 
of inoculation. A folk practice in the Near 
East vnriolation was introduced into early 
Georgian England by Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Montagui Though well received in fashionable 
circles. It made only halting headway for a 
generation until, from mid-century, H was ex- 
: ploited with quite dramatic success by a bunch 

bf obscure country practitioners, ubove_ nil 

Robert Sutton, and his son, Daniel, In East 
‘ Analia. These medical entrepreneurs astutely 
• adapted inoculation to the needs of a market 
society. They made the operation simple, 


cheap and quick; and they "mass produced” It, 
inoculating whole villages at a time at the re- 
quest of local authorities, anxious not just 
about mortality but about the economic havoc 
which epidemics created. 

Detailed analysis of the commercialization 
of inoculation forms the core of J. R. Smith’s 
study of smallpox in Essex, The Speckled 
Monster , an exemplary instance of how local 
researches can illuminate national issues. 
Smith pays due tribute to the business sense of 
the inoculators: Sutton even hired his own cha- 
plain, a Georgian Saatchi and Saatchi broad- 
casting the benefits of inoculation from the 
pulpit. Indeed, they needed to be canny deal- 
ers, because inoculation (giving a disease to 
prevent a disease) prima facie smacked of 
quackery. The fact that backwoods gentry, 
parsons and overseers of the poor proved in the 
event so receptive says much for the alert, 
utilitarian temper of what may be called the 
provincial Enlightenment. 

The contrast Smith draws with nineteenth- 


century obstructionism is most instructive. In 
1853 Parliament made vaccination compul- 
sory. This "medical tyranny’’ drew a barrage of 
protest, battles in the courts, a proliferation of 
anti-vaccination societies, and civil disobedi- 
ence by Primitive Methodists and other funda- 
mentalists digging In their heels against this 
blasphemous interference with the ways of 
Providence. Georgian local pragmatism hardly 
roused a protest; the heavy hand of State 
compulsion stirred up a hornets’ nest under 
Victoria. 

This brace of books looks at the goal of 
preventive medicine from two different sides. 
The theorists Riley discusses mark that 
moment in European culture when, thanks to 
science and secularization, the health of the 
body was newly taking priority aver the holi- 
ness of the soul. But Smith's humble inocula- 
tors remind us how misleading a picture of the 
medical endeavour we acquire if we concen- 
trate on theory not practice, upon books and 
not bodies. 
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Telling of fortunes 


Robin Briggs 
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Kuy.il ministers in seventeen l li-eciilury I- ranee 
were expected to make great fortunes from 
their positions; power, wealth mul prestige ran 
so naturally together that contemporaries had 
difficulty in separating them. Lineage was the 
only claim in ill sti net inn which ministers could 
nut easily acquire, despite the efforts of 
hert and otliors to eoiicuct fake genealogies for 
themselves, lireat estates ami oslenlatiuus 
thill lm us were the signs of loyal favour anil 
coutide lire. the neeessaiy evidence of political 
and peisonal success, floslile |uinphle leers 
might accuse their laigels of rapacity and div 
honesty, hill I lie re is little to xigi'est that most 
people were genuinely shocked hy acquisitive 
behaviour they would gladly have imitated if 
given the chance. 

I he caieeisof Kiehclieit and It 'liquet illus- 
trate very well the realities ami the paradoxes 
of this situation. Joseph Her gin's study of 
Richelieu's fnitiine achieves the unexpected 
feat of adding stihsUnilially to our knowledge 
of one of the most impottant figures in French 
history, largely through the exploitation of a 
group of hitherto unused documents. T hese 
arc tire notarial records of the Cardinal's busi- 
ness transactions , which east a flood of light on 
the methods hy which his estates and revenues 
were developed and managed. Daniel Des- 
sert's biography of Nicolas Fouquet is a more 
general study, but in this case the tack of work 
on tire doe raced surinicnthint ties Jhuimts 
lends a different kind of novelty. There was a 
direct link between (he two men. for Francois 
Fouquct. Nicolas's father, was president or 
Richelieu’s personal council, and was particu- 
larly active in handling ecclesiastical business; 
such connections are typical of the light little 
world in which these families moved. 

Those primarily interested in Richelieu as a 
statesman will probably find only occasional 
sustenance In Bergin's well-constructed and 
elegantly written Cardinal Richelieu: Power 
and the pursuit of wealth , It is certainly not 
going to help many, undergraduates as they 
struggle to assess Richelieu’s contribution to 
die development of the French Slate, although 
' there arc some subtle and important argu- 
• meats in it which bear on this question. The 
book’s great virtue Is rather that it places 
Richelieu within the social and economic con- 
text of his time, giving an unusual and welcome 
sense of the Cardinal as a man of (he early 
seventeenth century, whose aims and actions 
were determined by immediate ami pragmatic 
concerns. In the process the reader learns a 
great deal about the management of uristocra- 
tic estates, the operations of the legal system in 
relation to property, and the profits to be de- 
rived from participation lit the great apparatus 
of pate finance, t ,r 

i Riche Beu was deeply marked by the Crisis his 

family underwent during Ids youth: the prema- 
ture death of his father left an estate so bur- 
dened with debt thh t theheirs found it prudent 
to refuse the succession; It took great deter- 
mination and puricrice on Kite par t of the eldest 
son, aided by ni»«re than u touch of legal chican- 
cry, to restore tire family td relative affluence. 
ITiit premature death in a duel in .MW 
. threatened to bringon a new financial collapse. 
■ hut hy now the rising political credit . of the 
younger brother ensured victoiy in the round 
> -of lawsuits which followed. Richelieu h*d seen 
. His family threatened wilh u precipitous drop 
intt) penury and insignificance; his own efforts 
would create the greatest private fortune 
France had yet seen. Bergin's calculations 
show that ihe capital value Of hisussets at his 
death wiisi in the region of 20 million livresj 
’ while his known annual income was around ,a 
iniilfofc. mul his true revues maybe Wf fi 
mtwh again. A good proportion of Ihis Iricomd 
visa of couTre derived from heitcfices and pen* 
: ' junta whldt cQuld not. passtohisbclis. bul 


there was still cnnugli t«» endow two rich 
tluthvs-puiries for his nephews, one of whom 
was to take the family name mul become due de 
Richelieu. At one hound a family of the minor 
gentry from Poitou had been estiiblishcd 
among the greatest rmhle houses of France. 
Although the Cardinal certainly sought fame 
and power for their own sake, there can be no 
mi si uking the fierce determination wilh which 
lie strove to turn them into a permanent posi- 
tion for his heirs. 

f or reasons of both security and prestige it 
was essential that a substantial proportion of 
Richelieu's investment should be in land. As 
Hergiu shrewdly points nut. it was no easy 


background, while emphasizing the direct in- 
terest Richelieu took in the management of his 
personal affairs, to which He seems to have 
brought the same ruthless single-mindedness 
he did to the business of the State. Richelieu s 
hostility to concentrations of wealth and power 
was certainly not applied to himself, his close 
ally Cond£,or other members of his family and 
clientele. 

Although lie often advanced short-term 
loans to the hard-pressed treasury, or allowed 
his jewels and plate to stand security for others, 
Richelieu never committed his wealth signifi- 
cantly to propping up the royal credit. He was 
instead virtually the only man in France to 




'Madame de Lansac with the Children of France" fthc three-year-old Louis XIV and his younger brother, 
Philippe). 1641, a French School portrait reproduced from Diana de Marley's Louis XI V and Versailles 
f 143pp. U4.9S. 0 7134 5364 S). which will be published shortly by Batsford. 


mailer to build up large estates, even for a man 
who possessed such ext raordinary resources in 
both cash and power. Landowners only sold 
when they had to, while their right to alienate 
property was hedged about with al{ kinds of 
legal restrictions. Richelieu's chief quarry lay 
among those Indebted families - very like his 


receive his interest payments and pensions in 
hill, subject only to modest delays. His de- 
clared willingness to use his own resources in 
an emergency was never really put to the test, 
and perhaps even he was not sure what it 
meant. 

One of the most fascinating things to be 


UJIIUUg luvay uiu^ui^u mmiuvx — uov iuu p— 

own at the beginning of the century - whose revealed by this admirable study is the history 
prMtifntc uipna ifamniirttnii uiicfnctinh Hr nnrl of Richelieu's fortune after his death. The vul- 


y . — 

creditors were demanding satisfaction. He and 
hi 3 agents Crowed enormous shrewdness and 
persistence in pursuing likely victims, concen- 
trating on three regions in which they built up 
networks of prqpeity: the family's native 
Poitou, 'Paris and its environs and far to ihe 
south-west in Angoumois and Saintonge. This 
policy facilitated management, while any ex- 
isting mortgages were bought out, so that the 
Whole vast estate, perhaps alone among those 
of contemporary grandees, was entirely free of 
■ debt. There seems to have been less concern to 
maximize, rental income, perhaps because the 
Cardinal and his household . were rt olistic 
about the inherent limitations of management 


of Richelieu's fortune after his death. The vul- 
tures immediately gathered, with Louis XIII 
himself taking the lead. The estate's legal posi- 
tion was often weak precisely because Riche- 
lieu's power had been so great in his lifetime 
that potential opponents had held off bringng 
lawsuits, keeping their powder dry for use once 
he was gone. If the duchesse d’Aiguillon was 
the Cardinal's favourite niece; perhaps this was 
because he saw in her some of the same steel as 
In himself; she fought a brilliant rearguard ac- 
tion, mixing obstinacy with j'udicious conces- 
sions, to ensure that (he essential features of 
the will were carried out. Such was her success 
(hat even the spendthrift first due de Richelieu 
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through fermiers, who could never be effee- . . proved unable to destroy the patrimony his 
tively controllcd at long rangc .lt is interesting great-uncle had created for him. ' 

ia t iIia • . 1 Dilditn in fftiA sltitrlAtia bLa mS.Liai. 


io sec tiiaitbc cXi fficultcondiiions of the 1630s, 
largely i,icttted by the minister's expensive 
foreign policies and tba spiralling taxation they 
brought in their wake, seem to have depressed 


1 Rising in the shadow ofthe great minister, 
the Fouquct family were unmistakably; 
bourgeois, despite their half-hearted attempts 
to present themselves as^the descendants of 


his: owrt'lnajme from land. But it is! doubtful . 1 minornobtes whqhad suffered temporaxy re- 
whether ho was much perturbed by this, for ; vxtrses. Nicolas Fojjquet took the classic path to 
there w^re mnriy easier ways in which he could mcnibershipdf the ; ruling elite, buying tile 

push up his inconw, u«d the wealth which office ot&jntdtredes rtquitfsi then 'serving 
financed the .land ' purcfrascism essentially *' army lAtehdtuii,' Already 

generated from these other bpcrauortej '■ myaricidgin feVqurWUh Rlchfelicu’s successor 
/I* ud; ecclesiastic^ pluwtiit RICbeHeu Was v Cardinal ; Mazariri; thecrisis of. th£ Ffontie 
horicanwuri In his tirac,soine tw6nty nut$dr Wm To piia fsonalio^J^ri^ 

btncrices bringuig him an income of around v^thb^afdinaj ^pd a tins ^kill m rnoria^ing meh; 
300.000 life a ycar-iowardsttw endbfhu lifc: ■; pdrlpmantofTaris! 
TI* also mfeda huge sutm I frbjn lip ddnilntity'^lwift lMaFouquitin^aged^O vValk tKeli^hi- 
jbptdlctlons W W'imalgamatcd under h», :> to hls^ltoaguei 



dantdes finances, with the heavy responsibility 
of scraping together the funds to maintain the 
long war of attrition with Spain - a post he was 
to hold until his dramatic arrest and fall in 
1661. 

While historians have usually recognized 
that Fouquet was the victim of court intrigues, 
they have also tended to treat him as guilty of 
gross mismanagement, peculation and ambi- 
tion, symbolized by his imprudence in showing 
off his magnificent new chateau* at Vaux-Ie- 
Vicomte to the envious Louis XIV. His image 
is that of a lightweight libertine, who was right- 
ly displaced to make way for the far more 
industrious and honest Colbert, even if his 
punishment was unfairly harsh. Daniel Des- 
sert’s biography is in part a passionate 
plaidoyer intended to rehabilitate Fouquet, 
whom he portrays as Colbert's victim before 
posterity as well as in his own time. 

There is little doubt that Colbert set out tu 
blacken his rival’s name by every available 
means, or that he caricatured Fouquet’s per- 
formance as sit r in tend a tU, but so much of the 
relevant documentation has been lost that it 
remains very difficult to test either Fouquet's 
competence or his honesty. Dessert argues that 
he probably managed as well as anyone could 
have done in wartime: the high interest rates he 
allowed the financiers were inevitable if they 
were to lend at all. After 1659 he was making 
genuine progress towards restoring financial 
stability, although his involvement with the 
major creditors (of whom he was himself prob- 
ably the largest) made it impossible for him to 
treat them with the harshness Colbert would 
display. One is left with the impression that 
Louis XIV probably did gain from the change 
of finance ministers, at least in the short term, 
but that the extraordinary conspiracy to arrest 
and try Fouquet was unnecessary, since he had 
offered to resign anyway. Unnecessary to the 
king, at least ; Colbert had very serious reasons 
for trying to destroy his predecessor complete- 
ly. If anyone should have been on trial for 
peculation and disloyalty in 1661, it was Col- 
bert. As general manager of all Mazarin’s 
affairs, he had master-minded the corrupt op- 
erations which accumulated a fortune of thirty- 
seven millions, including nine millions in cash, 
for the avaricious Cardinal. The financiers 
were left holding almost worthless paper, most 
of which the Crown would confiscate , incarcer- , 
ating in the Bastille many of Fouquet's clien- 
tele as a reward for their support during the 
l war years. Meanwhile the new due de Mazarin 
- (one of Richelieu’s La Mellleraye relatives, 
i who had married the minister's niece Hortense 
, Mancini) walked off with the swag, in specie, 
t jewels, works of art and real estate. 

As for Fouquet, himself. Dessert seems to 
e establish that he entered office a very rich man 
y and left it a virtual bankrupt. His second mar- 
I- riage having brought him a large inheritance, 

I he was probably worth four millions in 1653; by 
i- 1661 his debts were roughly equal to his assets. 

:- This was not a matter of extravagance at Vaux, 
e for his lands and chlteaux were part of his 
g assets, but of his willingness to use his own 
e wealth as security for the royal finances. Fou- 
ls quet’s recklessness was with his own money 
is rather than the King’s, and at his trial he was 
is • able to make this so clear that even a hand- 
s' ! picked courtjn a dramatic vote, by a margin of 
s- thirteen to nine, refused to sentence him to 
if death. Dessert gives an excellent account of 
ss the trial, of Fouquet's long imprisonment at 
iu Pigrterol, where he died in 1680 on the eve of 

is being released, and of his wife’s valiant efforts 

to preserve the remains of the family fortune, 
r, Ironically, Fouquet was the only minister of 
Jy; the period to have a distinguished eighteenth- 
its century descendant, for the marichal-duc do 
of Belle-Isle, general and war minister under 
e- Louis. XV, ant) seemingly the embodiment of , 

to the, ipie as against (he robe, was the fa l e P 
lie surinteridttofi grandson. It must be said dial 
if(, . Desscrt's book probably exaggerates the case 
3y for its subject, whose actions are general »y 
or placed lit the most favourable light passible; 

3e Bven when the sections on the; finances are 

‘read in, conjunction, with Dessert's rtiore de- 
h; , failed earlier: studies, the verdict on Fouquet*: 
q* performance can perhaps: dnly be - n o* 
It- , ! proyen'Y^btit; to have achieved $o much ph 
$sV- behaUqfaneglecied and misupderstcKJd figure 

J^^ra'considerdble accomplishment, end one*^ 
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The cost of going private 
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The Politic 5 orPrlvatlsation: Contracting out 
public services 
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For those with an interest in economic policy , c 
ihese are confusing times. Up until last week, S 
we were being assured by the Government of !• 
the correctness of theirs: of the infallibility of r 
the market-place, of the benefits of rolling back £ 

the frontiers of the State and harnessing ' 
incentives and entrepreneurial drive, and of j 
the success of the Tory programme of priva- < 
tization. This last was evidenced by the eager i 
throngs of underwriters and would-be share- i 
holders who appeared with each new issue. 

What are we to believe today, with market 
conditions drastically changed, and the quarter 
of a million British Petroleum shareholders 
and the issue's underwriters facing huge 

losses? . . _ 

The two books under review examine Brit- 
ain's experience with privatization in two 
separate areas. The first, dealt with by Cento 
Veljanovski, is the one with which most people 
associate the term “privatization” - namely the 
sale of nationalized industries to private inves- 
tors. The second area, which has not received 
the same attention as the first (mainly, one 
suspects, because there are no quick profits to 
be made out of it by the investing public) is the 
“contracting out” to the private sector for the 
provision of services that were, hitherto, pro- 
vided by personnel in the public sector. This is 
Kate Ascher's subject. 

Veljanovski’s Selling the State: Privatisation 
in Britain serves more as a vehicle for con- 
veying information than as an analysis of the 
situation. Those interested in the details qf the , 
sale of nationalized industries and the subse- 
quent control of their privatized counterparts 
by means of regulatory agencies, will find the 
latter, half of this book invaluable, and not 
invalidated by recent events; it contains a 
wealth of detail on the steps involved in the 
planning and execution of such sales, on the 
methods of regulating private monopolies, on 
the rise of regulatory agencies and their current 
structure, and finally on the privatization ex- 
perience of British Telecom. 

Veljanovski presents hts facts well but unfor- 
tunately his style is not one ideally suited to a 
discussion of the ideological issues that lie be- 
hind privatization, a discussion which consti- 
tutes, roughly, the first part of the book. One 
would have liked to have read the authors 
evaluation of th? issues involved, rather than 
having to plough through a staccato recitation 
of points made by others, Veljanovski’s habit 
of seeing' things in terms of polar opposites 
(free market versus central planning) is also a 
simplistic way of putting the case for privatiza- 
tion. It is true that centrally planned economies 
have much to learn (as they would themselves 
increasingly acknowledge) from the West. It is, 
however equally true that the economic mira- 
cles of the Far East (of which the Western 
world . is justly apprehensive) were not 
achieved without a large measure of gov- 
ernmental direction. It Is a sobering thought 
that -there are only two conte mporary exam- 


ples of growth through untrammelled private 
enterprise - Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Perhaps Britain, under Mrs Thatcher, might 
end up as the third, but, on the basis of Vcl- 
janovski's arguments, one rather doubts it. 

Kate Ascher’s The Politics of Privatisation: 
Contracting out public services is an altogether 
more thoughtful and coherent book and one 
that sheds much light on government policies 
for privatization. There are three main con- 
tract service industries in Britain - catering, 
cleaning and textile maintenance - and the 
branch of the public sector most involved in 
contracting out to them is the National Health 
Service. For some time, all three industries 
have suffered from declining private-sector 
markets, and this has prompted them to seek 
avenues for advancement in the public sector. 
To this end, the strategy employed by the ma- 
jor contractors has been “both simple and suc- 
cessful . . . they have directed their lobbying 
efforts almost exclusively at political decision 
makers, particularly those at the national 
level”. The Fact that they were preaching to the 
converted meant that such efforts rapidly bore 
fruit. (The conversion of the Conservative Par- 
ty is the subject of an interesting chapter; 
Ascher makes the point that here they were 
taking over and broadening a policy originally 
initiated by Harold Wilson.) By way of con- 


trast. trade unions have been less successful in 
protecting the interests of their public-sector 
members from the threat of privatization, 
mainly because their refusals to co-operate 
have alienated a large number of otherwise 
sympathetic administrators. 

These arc the hare bones of the plot, pre- 
sented in the first part of the book; the second 
part examines the interactions of the various 
groups in actual tendering exercises carried out 
both by Hie NHS and by local authorities. 
Ascher draws several valuable lessons from 
these case studies. First, contracting out by 
means of compulsory tendering in the Health 
Service has increased efficiency ill Ihe in-house 
provision of services, making it more difficult 
for private firms to compete successfully for 
contracts. Second, the great dmiger of a “con- 
tracting out” policy is that it lays undue emph- 
asis on low cost to the detriment of service 
standards. Third, while government is clearly 
on the side of private contractors, public-sector 
administrators, by virtue of their control over 
the details of the contract, have considerable 
influence over Ihe tendering process. The “suc- 
cess" of privatization has therefore been de- 
pendent on the altitude of senior managers in 
the public sector. This has led to considerable 
dissatisfaction on the part of contractors, often 
justified, since management has tended to 


adopt a protective attitude towards its ancillary 
workers. Finally, unions have interpreted pri- 
vatization as an attaek on their status, and the 
policy has engendered much bitterness. 

What future do the two typesof privatization 
have in Britain? Ascher’s eminently coherent 
story leads one to conclude that contracting out 
services to the private sector has not been u 
success - owing not to any inherent flow in the 
policy but rather to the highly politicized na- 
ture of its introduction as well as the futility of 
central agencies attempting to impose uniform 
solutions on diverse local problems. As for the 
sale of nationalized assets to investors, the 
panics of last week badly damaged , for the time 
being, the cosy relationship between the Gov- 
ernment and financial institutions and the poli- 
tical credit gained by the Tories among those 
with enough money in the bank to buy a small 
piece of the State. But this large blip in the 
market may be more quickly forgotten than 
seems possible today. The important question, 
which few have seriously asked before now, is 
whether the substitution of private monopolies 
for public ones improves efficiency in those 
industries. Veljanovski is coy on that issue, but 
ii recent survey for the National Consumer 
Council reports that the qunlity of service pro- 
vided by British Telecom is the lowest among 
the public services. 
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Two Centuries of Overseas Trading: The 
origins and growth of the Inchcape Group 
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Like many other modem business conglomer- 
ates. the Inchcape Group can be seen as a sea 
into which a large number of separate streams 
have run, over the 200 years of its evolution. It 
seems to have been able to absorb an indefinite 
number of new contributory flows, though 
there is no geological or gravitational reason 
why all these once independent commercial 
enterprises should have flowed in this particu- 
lar direction. Conglomerates are formed de- 
liberately, by digging canals and changing the 
course of nature. This, essentially, is what the 
third Lord Inchcape and his colleagues did 
from about 1948, converting the miscellany of 
his family's holdings in a variety °f partner- 
ships and companies, many of them based and 
operating abroad, into what by the 1980s had 
become a very large and highly diversified Bnt- 
ish-based holding company, the Inchcape 
Group Pic, whose activities range front tea 
estates to engineering and motor car distribu- 
tion. Two Centuries of Overseas Trading de- 
scribes how and why this happened. 

Stephanie Jones, one-time archivist at n- 
chcape and thoroughly at home with its volu- 
minous records, works backwards from the 
eventual whole to trace the origins of its com- 
ponent parts. Crudely divided these consti- 
tuents of the modem Inchcape Group fall into 
two categories: firms in which James Lyle 
Mackay, who became the firal Lord lnchcape 

in 1911, held interests of various jcindsby the 
. time of his death in 1932; andothera added by 
purchase or merger by the third Eid after 4ie 
took effective control of existing businesses in 

1948. 


The processes involved in these two stages of 
capitalist concentration were profoundly dif- 
ferent. J. L. Mackay made his fortune and built 
up his business interests in the classical mode, 
leaving Scotland as a young man and going to 
India, via London, to work for Mackinnon 
Mackenzie and Co. a firm of managing ugents 
and one element in a huge complex of linked 
enterprises which included the British India 
Steam Navigation Company. By hard work, 
saving and judicious investment, Mackay built 
up his stake in these and a range of similar 
enterprises, mostly partnerships and almost all 
connected with India, though their tentacles 
also stretched out to East Africa and Australia. 
The early chapters of this book describe the 
origins of these many companies by region, 
treating them, rightly, as integral to the expan- 
sion of the British commercial economy, and 
throwing much new light on the nature of Brit- 
ish business enterprise in the East. Before 1948 
there was no structural link between the major- 
ity of Ihese companies, whose common de- 
nominator was merely that the Inchcape family 
held shares, partnerships or directorships in 

Only from 1948. and with hindsight, aw one 
see the modem Inchcape Group forming. In 
1948 change was necessary for a wide variety of 
reasons, ranging from the tax and other restric- 
tive policies adopted by the newly independent 
Indian government to the need to pay death 
duties and provide for retiring partners. Nor 
was it practicable to sell all the family’s shares 
in Indian companies without great loss of cap- 
ital and jobs. The logical third alternative was 
to rationalize the Inchcape holdings and then 
incorporate those retained into a single public- 
ly quoted holding company based in London 
rather than India. This final objective was not 
seen clearly at first; bul, by a process or gradual 
streamlining and disposal of marginal enter- 
prises it was possible, by 1958, to set up 
Inchcape and Co Ltd as n British registered 
public company with a market value of 


£ 2 . 5 G 5 m which owned all or a majority of the 
shares in the retained companies. 

Thereafter Ihe new Group expanded very 
rapidly - by 1980 its market capitalization 
stood at nearly £4Q0m - partly through pur- 
chase of the equity of other groups, which “in- 
creased its holdings by geometrical progres- 
sion", and partly through development of its 
existing companies nnd the range of then acti- 
vities. Inchcape’s most spectacular acquisition 
was that of the Borneo Company in 1967. 
which virtually doubled the size of the Group, 
followed in 1972 by Dqdweil and Co Ltd, oper- 
ating in the Fiir East, and in 1975 by the Anglo- 
Thai Corporation, which again nearly doubled 
the Group’s market value. 

So dramatic a record of corporate expansion 
poses two main questions: how and why it was 
possible, and what the resulting conglomerate 
was like. Dr Jones does not provide specific 
answers to either, though there are sugges- 
tions. Expansion was helped by ample liquidity 
nfter the initial sale of equity; the high standing 
of the Group’s shares, which enabled it to take 
over companies by exchange of equity; and 
international conditions during the 1960s and 
early 1970s favourable to its special skills. Yet 
in the last resort, and as with many comparable 
companies, expansion is explicable only in 
terms of the skill and drive of an entrepreneur 
who turns circumstances in his own direction: 
in this case, the third Lord Inchcape. Clearly 
Inchcape was prepared to go wherever he saw 
the chance to exploit his company’s bundle of 
managerial skills and know-how. 

This is not an easy book to read: it is dense 
with information and stuffed with the names of 
men and firms. At times also, particularly at 
the end, one can sense the piety of a commis- 
sioned company history. But this is a work of 
real scholarship, Which provides valuable new 
Insights into the natufe of British commercial 
enterprise overseas before 1914 and into the 
processes which unpredictably resulted in one 
of these enterprises absorbing most of the rest. 
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The Longman Dictionary of the English Language &16.25 
Thiimb-indexed £21.00 
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The British Council - a case for treatment In brief 

-t <1 nnHcfi litprarv 


Simon Jenkins ’■ 

The Klritisli Council has long been a battlefield t 

between the carnivores and herbivores of the i 
public sector. In its fifty years of existence , I his i 

institutional ambassador for Britain's culture •' 
abroad has suffered no fewer than twenty-one i 
separate reviews find enquiries, surely a record i 

for any public body. With the exception of the < 
Berrill ("Think Tank”) report of 1977, which | 
udvocutcd Us virtual abolition, all have said it 
deserved more money. Last year, in a passion* I 
ate apologia for the Council's arts work, ■ 
Richard Hoggart told harrowing talcs of cash | 

• starvation" and morale at "rock bottom”. The I 

Council was, he said . regarded by foreigners us I 
n "sign of British perversity, that wc do not i 
more adequately respond to their admiration I 
«ml appetite for the Hiitish arts". I 

Harder this year, the Council Ini tied itself on I 
the mercy of yet another investigation, this I 
time by t he I Ion so o f ( 'oimnons foreign a f f a i rs i 
select coinmitlce. A ragged procession of its ' 
officers bemoaned their plight and desperately t 
protested their Tlialilierilo credentials: re- I 
tluccd costs, private sector initiatives. »|h«i* I 
sorship and "activity budgeting". What more 
should they do to Ire saved, they cried. 1 

’flic committee turned out Ur be another 
dialogue of the converted. Friends fell over i 
themselves to appear. No enemies were pre- | 
sent, Even the Council's chief paymaster, the 1 
Foreign Office, was loo canny to reveal any ! 
scepticism. A junior minister, Tim Hggar. < 
when questioned on resources, remarked l 
blandly: “With the inevitable const mints on i 
public e\|Knditurc, i think wc have got the J 
balance right." The Council was rewarded with | 
yet another encomium, saying that it should i 
have more money. The select committee thus i 
added to the pUe in the Whitehall dustbin. I 

• Public parsimony towards the British Coun- « 
til is equalled only by the unanimous view that 
Britain should be adopting u more aggressive i 
and generous cultural diplomacy. As the select 

co mi nit Ice concluded, not only is too little 
spent in this area of foreign affairs (that is 
easy), but it is also too low a priority within 
existing budgets. By comparison, the Foreign 
Office's commercial and information work is 
well- supported, often with exaggerated claims 

Belgrade notes 

James Campbell . . 

irony, dot the Iron Curtain, b what keep East 
and Wat apart in Europe. For the native En- 
glish speakers among the fifty or so authors 
congregated in Belgrade at the end of October 
for the 24th International Writers’ Meeting, 
the immediate problem was one, of nuance. 
They had touched down in Yugoslavia under 
' the pretext of discussing "The Myth of the 
Cultural Hero", only to discover that they 
could not understand' (he quest ion. In Serbo- 
Croat, tmdfsrhaps in the majority of Yugosla- 
via’s fifteen other Official Imguagcs, the con- 
, cep t of 1 myth" has iiltleqf the ambiguity it now 
- has in fciglish j where it has developed several 
different meanings, ai least two of them con- 
1 tradfctoty, WcrtS they talking about a legend, a 
troth, ora fallacy? 

: “CuUuialhciri’* presented even great er diffi- ; 
■ cuhfes. Il became dear once we were into the 
openingplcpafy Kision that when ihciferbiniu 
spoke about a cultural hen* they meant it —in 
earnest. The hero of the moment is Vuk 

• Kuradnif, poei and language reformer, whuile 
bicentenary . falls ! this year. Several disting- 
uished local represent atives, including Alexan- 
der Petftw, President of the Writers’ Union, 
aiul file poet Demanka Makomovtf, heaped 
praise os Vuk in a manner certain to bemuse 
Western writers for whom the Qnfyheroesare 

' suit j -heroes. It also prompled the suspicion 
that this nolion of the cultural hero was' being 
granted so much a ir because other . more pert h 
\ Kent mailers could be given none* 

i ■ 1 

■ ■ i • | , • . M • ,i 

At a party given in the Serbian Writers' Union 


for its effectiveness in promoting British 
interests. 

Although international comparisons in this 
area arc notoriously unreliable, France, Ger- 
many and Japan all appear to spend between 
two and four times as much as Britain (exclu- 
sive of language schools). All of them now 
accept that cultural promotion is crucial to 
natiunal public relnlions in support of both 
commercial and political diplomacy. AI! are 
greatly expanding their cultural programmes. 

A prominent example of this is the “key 
figure" scholarship concept: the offering of 
special university places to students likely to 
play a central role in a target country's adminis- 
trative and commercial life. Studies conducted 
for many past reports show the benefit of hav- 
ing a Inrgc stock of influential leaders round 
the world tn whose education unc has contri- 
buted. TTiis is a field in which Britain, partly 
through empire, partly through the English 
language, has nlwnys been pre-eminent. As 
recently us 1985, of the seventy countries 
whose leaders had been educated abroad, 
twenty-seven had been taught in Britain, four- 
teen in France, thirteen in America and four in 
Russia. 

Nut so in future. Following the sudden with- 
drawn! of subsidies to overseas students in 
19X1), Britain's share or the booming world 
market bus plummeted from 1 1 per cent to 5 
percent, with a 30 per cent cut in actual num- 
bers (to 18,000 assisted foreign students last 
year). The Japanese government recently de- 
cided, as part of hr uclive commercial policy, 
to increase from IU.CKJ0 to 100,000 the number 
of foreign students encouraged to attend 
Japanese universities each year. Similar pro- 
grammes have been launched by Canada, 
America, France, Germany and Holland. Ger- 
many (which gives overseas students free tui- 
tion) now takes 5,000 Indonesians. A sophisti- 
cated follow-up programme encourages them 
to buy German equipment long after they re- 
turn to their home universities and government 
jobs. Britain now takes under 300 Indonesians 
and can expect scant exports to this and other 
similarly centralized economies. 

There has also been retrenchment in arts 
activity, In British Council libraries and lecture 
tours and in education exchanges, in both 
Europe and the developing world. The teason 


for this decline is that these aspects of the 
Council's work are precisely those coveredby 
its "core” grant from the government. This 
grant has fallen since 1979 by 20 per cent 
volume terms and is likely to continue falling. 
Overseas staff have been cut from 4,460 in 1979 
tn 4,170 today (spread round eighty-one coun- 
tries), while home-based staff have been cut by 
20 per cent. Many of the latter were supplying 
advice and hospitality to visiting students at 
regional centres in Britain - such support is 
now a seriously depressed area of British 
diplomacy. 

The conclusion drawn from this tale of woe 
by many of the Council staff is that a harsh 
Tory government will never support any activ- 
ity whose benefits are so long-term and un- 
quanlifiable. Yet it has maintained or in- 
creased its support for many other activities 
whose benefits are hard to quantify, in educa- 
tion, the arts, defence and even conventional 
diplomacy. A more painful conclusion might 
lie that the British Council, no longer able to 
promote and sustain a market for its services, is 
losing institutional credibility as custodian of 
Britain's cultural diplomacy. It is either selling 
a poor product or selling il to the wrong 
people. 

The British Council is badly in need of some 
comprehensive demythologizing. The first 
myth to attack is its self-image of destitution. It 
is quite untrue to suggest - as apologists persis- 
tently do - that cultural diplomacy is necessari- 
ly waning simply because the Council’s £74 
million core grant from Whitehall has declined 
in value. The British Council, like the Arts 
Council, has slid into the habit of identifying its 
"cultural” output with the Exchequer’s input. 
This presents an untrue picture of its work and 
is no help when il bids for funds. 

The Council's turnover - the proper mea- 
sure of its contribution to cultural diplomacy - 
has actually expanded both in money and in 
real terms each year since Mrs Thatcher came 
to power and is now £260 million. It rose by 6 
per cent real this year over last. This has been 
achieved through greater efficiency, higher 
earnings from English-language teaching and 
other fees and services to the Overseas De- 
velopment Agency (ODA) and bodies such as 

continued an page 1213 


la open the conference, I met poets and 
novelists From most of Yugoslavia's six repub- 
lics, from Romania, Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet Union, and from many Western Euro- 
pean countries. But the question seemed 
urgent: where was that most ironic of cultural 
heroes, the dmigrd writer? Where, I asked Mr 
Petrov, was, for example, the troublesome 
Yugoslav novelist Danilo KiS, now resident In 
Paris? "He could come if he wanted tb."Arid 
what about the Russians? "Vladimir Voino- 
vich almost came last year. We invited him but 
he had to piil| put. Others have been asked. 
We’ll ask them again next year, maybe they'll 
come then." But the writer arid translator Svet- 
lana Slapf&k was less hopeful. ••They’d love 
them to «omq> but they wouldn't accept the 
invitations. And anyway, if they did,. there 
would always be somebody, on some commil- 
' tee somewhere, to ask: .‘But whom do they 
represent?’ 


novelist gave a performance of heroic uncer- 
tainty, resorting to silence to deal with ques- 
tions which opened with lengthy preambles 
("It is a great honour" etc) but closed with a 
bite, and confusing his far-away hosts by refer- 
ring to "the great nineteenth-century cultures 
of England, France and the Soviet Union”. 


EVacy conference ought to be distinguished by 
a walk-out, hut in that respect this one was . 
disappointing. Ms SJapfok complained in pri- 
vate that Ihccventwas in a way censored, since 
"personal ■constraint is cfccriHscd: there are 
things they juii won’t tajls about”, which prick- 
ed a few liberal consdeoceS but prompted; no 
firm action. The Sfoveitiunpbet ^ 
of Shakespeare, Milan Jcsih, dedmed to 
.intend anything official afier ihre opepia&ses- 
sionVtnajring on impressive stand in, ti# Wari 
The Canadian novelist John RalstoaSafiLre- 
fused! to participate in the ^oup disdririotl 
; with Willtaro Slyrpri, was 
test against technology rUtdt^j|dt^W a 
spoke, via 

lied Slates. Tbe «jriferriric)q 


Once Ihe obligatory homages to Vuk Karadzid 
were out of the way, the speeches moved from 
the traditional notion of the cultural hero to a 
modem version: the place of the self in a socie- 
ty which puts ft in jeopardy. The Soviet poet 
Vjaccslav KuprianOy spoke of the writer's 
need to make his work ashield; Katerina Zaro- 
costa, a writer pf short stories from Athens, 
unravelled the contradictions besetting the 
1 modem Greek in search of a hero in the ideal 
city, where youth, named after Hercules and 
Ulysses; worships Madonna and Tom Cruise; 
John Ralston Saul spoke of the debasement of 
language, tentatively proposing that the purer 
tltd statement, the more vulnerable iris to cor- 
ruption. :~'f ■: - V ■ 


Every British literary magazine is losing 
money, so stories that Rupert Murdoch is pre- 
pared to go down a million or more pounds on. 
the 24-page weekly books section being plan- 
ned by the Sunday Times are probably not 
exaggerated. Given the paper's circulation of 
1.3 million, production costs alone will be 
enormous, and already reviewers are talking 
about retaining fees that will change their lives. 
The TLS, itself a beneficiary, though by com- 
parison a modest one, of Mr Murdoch’s spon- 
sorship of the arts, should have a green cover 
this week. 

The present Sunday Times inherited a for- 
midable literary tradition, and many of the 
paper’s best reviewers - among them George 
Steiner, Conor Cruise O’Brien, John Carey, 
Frederic Raphael and Peter Kemp - have been 
signed up for the new venture. Longer reviews 
are promised, as well as literary profiles and 
interviews, and an extended version of the 
bestseller lists wliich have recently become an 
increasingly prominent feature of the paper’s 
books pages. 

Bestseller lists mean the New York Times 
Book Review , and the NYT means fat. Most 
early comments on the planned supplement 
have been to do not with its as yet perhaps 
inevitably indistinct editorial character, but 
with size. The Times stressed that its sister 
paper would now, with the book review and 
other new features, regularly stretch to over 
200 pages. And the Bookseller reminded pub- 
lishers that those pages deliver (to use the jar- 
gon whose implications were decoded by 
Nicholas Hiley on this page three weeks ago) 
about four million readers to advertisers. 

Whether British publishers, less persuaded 
than their New York counterparts of the value 
of newspaper advertising, want to pay the cost 
of that delivery will be seen. So will the effect 
of all this on existing literary magazines, 

“It must be the first time the word ‘poem’ has 
featured in a tabloid banner headline” was 
Michael Kustow’s comment on the outcry in 
the popular press about Tony Harrison’s ’’v.". 
Despite protests against its alleged obscenity, 
Richard Eyre’s film of the poem was duly 
shown by Channel 4 late on Wednesday night 
at an hour usually reserved for weathermen 
and imported cop-shows. Actually the poem’s 
most startling four-letter word is “bard”. Seek- 
ing some sense of alliterative communion with 
the butcher, baker and brewer in his family 
tomb, Harrison chose “bard" as the inscription 
for himself. It is a word which exactly catches 
the poem’s tone of awkward nostalgia, “v.” isa 
sentimental, if moving, lament for a vanished 

* working-class culture. Eyre’s film turns the 

1 carefully crafted antiphony between the well- 

preserved Northern dialect of the bard who 

s went away and the spray-can slogans of the 
skinheads left behind into an imagery of per- 
sonal displacements. Harrison is shown read- 
ing his poem to a cosy winebar audience, safely 

* sheltered from the violent football terraces of 

1 EUand Road which are part of the poem's sub- 

1 ject. Though the film is perhaps less subtle than 

the poem, the greatest sense of offence comes 

1 neither from the language, nor from the pole- 

8 mical graphics, but from the scenes of 

" hopelessness and dereliction which they re- 

* cord. 1 • 
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Letters 

life: A User's Manual' 

l r Gabriel Josipovici, in the TLS of October 
Jfcfni/pmber 5, alleges with “sadness that 
SSSSa Life g A MM he, 
-translated and edited extremely 
rflesslv" 1 wouldn’t wish to claim that the 
St supernatural^ error-free; but it has 
S translated and edited with rather less 
otlessness than it has been reviewed. 

Yot reviewer, a distinguished professor of 
JU, believes that, having “anglicized the 
S of the ink-eraser “H6phas" to “KanseU 
!!Le 186, 1 should also have transposed the 
Son of the shop selling the afore-men- 
dooed rubber to an English town. The idea 
i«l[ is absurd (should we put Bafaac s Latin 
Oerter in Bloomsbury? translate Hard Times 
!Hhe Auvergne?) but the instance is even 
skurder. I didn’t need to translate HCphas 
in'Kanseir, because “La Gomme Hfiphas” in 
Perce's French, is borrowed from the “clever 
substitution" made by the French translators of 
Junes Joyce, for the passage in Ulysses which 
reads- “1 am hastening to purchase the only 
reliable inkeraser Kansell, sold by Hely’s Ltd., 

, gs Dame Street” (Penguin edition, p 154). 

Josipovici also believes that “someone at 
] Collins Harvill” should have edited out the 
' church of Santa Maria Maggiora, which, he 
1 claims, does not exist in Rome. I wonder 

■ whether he has researched all the other names 
| in Perec’s wonderful puzzle. Does he know if 
' (here is or is not a Polish village by the name of 

Szczyrk to 287)7 Playwrights by the names of 
; Guitaut (p 494, French) or Malte d’lstiUene (p 
3M)? Was there a chemistry book written by 

■ Pdishovsky and Spaniardel to 185)7 Or a place 
called Swetham? A painter called U. N. 

Owen? Were there fragments of the Holy 
Shroud in Prague? In York? In Ayrshire? 

• Perec’s novel mixes fact and fiction in ways 
i which delight readers. It’s a pity your reviewer 
; misses the fun; and it is ludicrous that he should 
j be allowed to allege his own limitations as 
i evidence of editorial carelessness. 

V out reviewer’s final misfire is his attempt to 

• set Hany Mathews and me against each other 
j as translators. He ought to do some research 
| before venturing on to such technical terrain, 
i Mathews did Chapter 74 at least in part 
! because it is in a completely different style 

from the rest of the novel. This difference is 
quite Intentional on Perec's part, and there is 
\ documentary evidence to. that effect. The copy 
\ of the text annotated by Eugen Helmle, 
Perec’s German translator and occasional 
collaborator, on the basis of long conversations 
with the novelist, carries, above the heading 
. UXIY, the following words: “Stilistisch yfilhg 
verschieden von den anderen [Kapiteln] und 
; evoziert eln wenig Les Chases n (Stylistically 
1 completely different from the other [chapters] 
and somewhat reminiscent of Les Choses). 

| Second, the versions of Chapters 27 and 74 in 
the English book edition are not Harry 
| Mathews’s,, but my reworkings of them as 

approved by him. Josipovici could have seen 

the differences at a glance had he consulted 
Grand Street and Fiction. International, where 
Mathews’s original translations were published 
in 1983 and. 1985. 1 transposed the American 
l spiling and vocabulary into English, of 
course; . I -'also used Steegmuller's published 
English translation of the long extract from 
Flaubert’s Correspondence which figures on 
I Page* 120-1 of Chapter 27; and I reinstated the 

twlual borrowings from Mathews’s own works 
which appear in Pereciq translation but which 

Malhqy« didn't notice in French garb. Had 
Jotipovid taken more care to read what he 
calls my “tiluteinatirtg essays” (In fact I have 
published only one, in French Studies XLI; 

. 181-94) lie would Have known that Chapters 27 

74 contain extracts from Flaubert, 

■ Queneau, Calvino and from Mathews himself. 

TT^ ertprs ih the English edition, have 

keen brought to tny notice by careful, if not 

Mnent.rfeadets. My teenage daughter spot- 

■ M that; tniUebtew resh on page 409 should be 
. daltih\ Massachusetts is misspelt in two places; 

j ■ 4nd on ppge 88; line T5 , “five” is a printers 


... X. lib , puWMaaw % 

titr^ould- ; he i glad to have . further, 
ioijs froiti'teaders; we . are less ft©® t0 
happy fortunes, as Perec 


Hachette reprint is an even less accurate text) 
were identified by me and checked back to 
Perec’s typescript and manuscript before 
emendation; and a dozen textual oddities, 
ranging from left/right inversions to erroneous 
information (such as the claim made about 
St-Mark's-in-the-Bowery on page 258) were 
discussed with members of the committee of 
the Association des Amis de Georges Perec 
before I made my decisions on whether or not 
to “correct” the translated version. 

One of the few well-informed pieces on 
Perec that have appeared in the British press 
concludes: “Never underestimate the cryptic 
cunning of this epic voyage" (John Wilde, in 
Blitz). Your reviewer should be more careful 
before accusing me and Collins Harvill of 
carelessness. The traps he has walked into 
were laid by a cunning greater than ours. 

DAVID BELLOS. 

Department of French Studies, The University, 
Manchester. 

Antonio Tabucchi 

Sir, - 1 was delighted to see the review by Anna 
Laura Lepschy in your issue of October 9-15 of 
Il filo dell ' orizzonte by Antonio Tabucchi. 
Your readers may be interested to know that 
over the next few years Chatto and Windus will 
be publishing most of Tabucchi’s fiction in 
English translation , starting with the collection 
of stories, Little Misunderstandings of No 
Importance ( Piccoli equivod senza imporian- 
za) in March 1988, Indian Nocturne {Notturno 
indiano ) - translated by the novelist Tim Parks 
- and The Line of the Horizon (Il filo deU 
orizzonte) soon afterwards, to be followed by 
further titles in due course. 

ALISON SAMUEL. 

Chatto and Windus Ltd, 30 Bedford Square. London 
WC1. 


Hopkins's Verse 

Sir - When a judicious and sensitive scholar 
’ has’ spent a long time on a complex task she 
does not deserve an arbitrary and careless 
review; it would be a pity if any of Tom Paulin s 
mud stuck to C.L. Phillips s fine Oxford 

Authors edition of Hopkins. 

Neither the review (August 14) nor the 

subsequent correspondence emphasuedthe 

importance of the book’s innovations. which 
make it the most distinguished edition .since 

that of Robert Bridges in 1918. This is the first 
book to contain all Hopkins’s P? ems ’ * nA 1 th ® 
first to print them in chronotogcal order, 
Bridges’s desire to introduce his friends 
difficult work in an amenable way meant that t 
was impossible for the readers of the Bret four 
editions of Poems to make out the order of 
composition and read the poetry as a meaning- 
ful continuum. Hopkins readers m\U pknm £ 

, c hnrk from the new and strange 
emulsion in Dr Phillips's book of well-known 
noems with unfinished trivia. Latin verse. 

illrte-known scraps of versified prayeMrarala^ 

tions of Shakespeare songs uilo Greek, and 

TCds&is, .here is iess mom for 
roiiment than in previous editions. They are 
date with current textual 
knowledge; the latest-known version is used 

ssst^-r-iKs.'ss: 

jS^SSSrs 

egalitarian euriosttyr )• philips's book has 

Hopkins 

already ‘ ^?udertls, ; and it will, 

. ,'4j Republio of InilarKL • -, A ; ■' ' * 


A History of 
Transylvania 


Sir - Dennis Delctant rightly points out 
(Utters, October 16-22) three major asser- 
tions in Erdily Tilrttaete (History of Tran- 
sylvania) which Norman Stone left unchal- 
lenged in his review (October 2-8), despite 
historic evidence to the contrary. Space does 
not permit me to indicate a great number of 
others but two of them, of which I nave 
documentary evidence here in London, should 
be mentioned in the interest of historical fact. 

“Only one prominent Romanian objectedto 
Transylvania’s union with Hungary [in 1867] - 
and he was a bad character . . writes 
Professor Stone. In actual fact, virtually all 
Romanian leaders protested, non-stop, after 
the adjournment of the 1863-5 Diet. The 
document prepared by the "bad character , 

George Baritiu, together with loan Raliu, was 
personally presented by the latter to the 
Emperor Franz-Joscf in Vienna, who received 
him on December 31, 1866, despite strong 
opposition from Count Haller, the Imperial 
Chancellor for Transylvania. It was signed by 
1,493 “intellectuals”. Even Metropolitan 
Saguna and his followers were opposed to the 
Union. They only refused to sign in the belief 
that compliance with the Emperor’s wishes 
would bring justice to the Romanians. 

The chapter on the “Memorandum Move- 
ment" is, if anything, less mindful of the truth. 

It says that il was “pressure from the young 
that forced the Romanian National Party to 
present a Memorandum; that the decision to 
do so “split the Romanian politicians into two 
camps”; that "a very sizeable section of the top 
Romanian class" ("tfirsadalom vetezo ) did 
not back this action (ie. the presentation of the 
Memorandum); that “in order to cover up the 
disunity in the Romanian comp Romanians 
opposed to the Memorandum were hired for 
the defence”. It also says that the vast majority 
of the jury found the accused guilty . as did two 
of the three judges “who wished to condemn 
the spirit of the Memorandum as well as the 
mentality of the accused, thus giving satofec- 
tion, not only to Hungarian nf onalism ; but to 
the wishes of the Romanian National Commit- 
tee who sought the confrontation" (emphasis 
mine). The fact Is that virtually the entire 
Romanian nation enthusiastically supported 
the Memorandum movement, not only in 
Transylvania, but through the Cultural League 
in the Old Kingdom as well. 

What is most worrying about this beautifully 
produced, massive work, however, is that it 
appears to be no more than the deliberate 
re-stating of the long-cherished history of 
Transylvania as the Hungarians see it. 

ION RATIU. 

54-62 Regent Street, London wi. 

The Baader-Meinhof 

Group . 

Sir, - Anthony Glees’s review of StefarrAust’s 
book The Baader-Meinhof Group (October 
16-22) suffers from four fundamental faults. 

The first fault is that Glees deals only with 
the English translation and not with the origin- 
al edition of the book, and so fails to under- 
stand the name and nature of the organization 
In question. He refers to the “Red Army Fac- 
tion", as the title of the organization appears in 
the English translation (and Indeed in most 
English discussion of the subject). The correct 
term is of course “Red Army Fraction , as it 
appears in Hie German original, and the dis- 
tinction between the two terms is crucial in 
left-wing vocnbulary. Then he says that Ausl 
prefers the term “Baader-Meinhof Group , 
although “‘gang* is far more accurate . Aust 
actually prefers the more neutral and more 
accurate term “Baader-Meinhof Complex , 
as in the original title of the book, and the term 
“gong" is actually far less accurate, since the 
people involved were united by much more 
than mere bravado or greed. To miss this is to 
miss the basic problem of the group. 

The second fault is.that Glees falls to under- 
stand the ideology of the group, which may be 
unpleasant but must nevertheless be taken 
seriously. His ambiguous reference td its 
anarchical system of ideas" -reinforced bylhe 
heading givfcn to.the'revicw, .“Propflg^ndislsof^ 


the deed" - is doubly misleading, because its 
ideology had nothing to do with anarchism, 
and was quite well organized. He sneers at 
“The Urban Guerrilla Concept and other 
statements by the group but he can hardly have 
read them and they clearly belong to a perfect- 
ly recognizable and coherent tradition. The 
ideology of the group was an application of 
Marxism - heretical, perhaps, but still undeni- 
able - to post-war imperialism and consumer- 
ism. an attempt to bring the experience of the 
(very successful) rural guerrilla campaigns in 
China, Cuba and Vietnam into the (very diffe- 
rent) context of the urban situation in the 
West. Hence the obviously Marxist tone of the 
arguments, the overwhelmingly Marxist origin 
of the quotations (ahove all from Mao), and 
the close interest in current events m Vietnam 
and the Middle East and in parallel develop- 
ments in Latin America. To miss this is to miss 
the theoretical problem of the group. 

The third fault is that Glees fads to under- 
stand the background of the group. He calls 
Aust's book a “gripping and graphic account , 
but he doesn't seem to have read it very care- 
fully. Hesaysthat Jillian Becker & Hitler s Chil- 
dren “seems to have been a prime source for 
Aust", but Ausl has actually been fpr closer to 
the materia! than Becker and has no need to 
use her book (which is anyway not taken 
seriously by anyone with any knowledge of the 
subject). He says that it is hard to pin-point 
“what spawned the Gang” - a revealing use of 
language - and then Tefers only to three of its 
leaders. But although Aust’s book is journalis- 
tic i n the bad sense - excessively detailed and 
entirely superficial, without any evaluation of 
mnterial or discussion of its implications - it 
docs provide ample information about the con- 
text of the late !960s and early 1970s in which 
left-wing discontent in the socialist, pact list 
and religious movements led to the emergence 
of the extra- parliamentary opposition, and 
right-wing reaction to this phenomenon led to 
the adoption of the policy of armed struggle. 
To miss this is to miss the practical problem of 

• The fourth fault is chat Glees fails to under- 
stand the place of the whole episode in recent 
German history. He says that it “constituted 
the most serious domestic threat to the political 
legitimacy of the Federal Republic and that 
“West German democracy . . . finally came of 
age . . . when the politicians began to break 
the Gang by the systematic use of security and 
counter-intelligence personnel". This »en« a 
curious way to describe a situat ion in which the 
authorities had taken on vastly increased pow- 
ers, more than four million people had become 
criminal suspects, censorship and the job-ban 
had become the norm, and terror onhoth i sides 
had become the order of the day. The fact is 
that the State needed the terrorists as much as 
the terrorists needed the State, and the mutual 
paranoia of the two extremes threatened to 
polarize society to breaking point. To miss this 
is to miss the final meaning of the group. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 

88 Islington High Street. London Nl. 


A Powell Album 

Sir. - Andrew Motion, in his review of The 
Album of Anthony Powell’s Dance to the Music 
of Time (October 23-29), is disappointed to 
find a representation of Rosie Manasch as a 
lady in a harem". The dedicated reader of • 
Anthony Powell’s twelve novels will recognize 
the visual reference. The Album provides the 
relevant passage: 

She looked quite out of place in this selling; intended 
by nature to dance veiled, or perhaps unveiled,. ' 
before the throne or some Oriental potentate . . . or 
occupying herself behind the scenes In All the 
appetising labyrinth of Imrem Intrigue. 

^am^s^lfodwii Ltd, 30-34 Bloomsbury Street, 
London WCI. 


Boyd Hilton's review (October 16-22) i of 
Volume Three: 1638-1841 of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli's Letters i 'edited by M. G. Wiebe and 
othe rs. should h» ve ‘deluded in the publication , 
details disinformation that the book, although 
published by University of Toronto Press, 
fomi*W of lhe DlsraeU Project, under the 
General Editorship 'of. Dr- Wiebe*.of Queen s 
r iaf Kingston, Ontario. , v; ; 
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COMMENTAK 

Moral kindergarten 



Sally Laird 

IKIHLSVASSIUKV 
Tnniumw was War 
Lyttelton llic.tirc 


Wlmt whs the impact of the Stalin terror on the 
generation who experienced it as children, 
many of whom witnessed while still in their 
teens the arrest of parents and friends'.' I low 
did un upbringing on fear anti dogma prepare 
them for the war which took many straight 
from school benches to the front? It is a sign of 
the times that such questions can he publicly 
aired in the Soviet Union by works .such as 
Moris Vassiliev's Tomorrow ion War. brought 
to the Lyttelton by Moscow's Mayakovsky 
Theatre ami first staged in Moscow to great 
acclaim last year. Ten scars ago Vassilies was 
unable to publish the novella on which the play 
is based; unlay, his criticism of Stalin comes to 
look almost routine. Hut if the play’s appear* 
.nice reflects some welcome changes oil the 
Soviet scene,, it also reveals depressing con- 
tinuing in (he Soviet Use ot history and its 
treatment m art. Tonunrow inn ll'iir is shot 
thioiigh with wishful thinking and a sen- 
liiiKUit.ilitv that all bat nullifies the value of its 
critique. 

In a tribute to his own classmates - only four 
of whom survived the war - Vassiliev recreates 
through the memories of its surviving members 
the life of Class VII in I'J-HJ. the year before the 
Nazi invasion. Their views of life are sketched 
in through discussions of poetry, love, happi- 
ness and their hopes for the future, ami crystal- 
li/e mound the central event of the play: the 
arrest on a trumped-up charge of I.uberetsky , 
father of the schoolgirl Vika. Soliloquizing on 
truth and justice - (lie value of debate , the need 
for the presumption of innocence - Lubcrctsky 
survives a brief slay in the camps to point the 
morals of the play. 

Mis daughter Vika is nut so lucky: re jeering 
the example of Pavlik Morozov (held up to 
generations of Soviet schoolchildren as the boy 
martyr murdered hy peasants for heroically 
denouncing his kulak father), Vika refuses to 
save herself by betraying her father nt a school 
konutimol meeting, and apis for suicide in- 
stead. Though powerless to avert this tragedy, 
Vika's schoolmates bravely honour her with a 
proper funeral, and in doing so openly defy 


their dogmatist teacher - betrayed by her pre- 
ference for Cherny shevsky over Esenin, her 
failure to keep a husband (they differed over 
“the school process" ami parted) and her 
general lack of wumanly charm. By contrast, 
the liberal headmaster Runiakhin, who inonil- 
ly supports the children (and gets the suck), is 
presented ns charming and lovable. 

Vassiliev’s conflation of moral fibre with 
"niceness" has its point: humanity must not be 
sacrificed to ideology, or the person to the 
citizen. Bill the use nf history for homily leads 
inevituhly to distortion (as previous versions of 
Soviet history have shown). In his determina- 
tion to accord tunral victory to die '‘nice'' - to 
show that it was they, above all, who could be 
counted on later to prove valiant in war - Vas- 
siliev conics dangerously close to providing an 
apology for Stalinism: it was precisely these 
children's early experience of injustice and 
tragedy, he argues, that moulded their “mono- 
lith of spirit*’ in the face of war. Moreover, in 
presenting us with a simple halllc between the 
nice and (he nasty, the beautiful mill the ugly, 
lie ignores the worst of Stalinism: that it all hilt 
obliterated these distinctions. Niceness was 
lint enough for heroic defiance of the system, 
and hen i ism on the required scale was neces- 
sarily the exception, not the rule. 

The Lyttelton audience sat patiently through 
this wooden production but applauded heartily 
at the end. Nodouhl there was pathos in know- 
ing with hindsight (he fute of these jolly chil- 
dren, with their picnics, poetry and patriotic 
songs. Perhaps Vanessa Redgrave's voice, gal- 
lantly rendering the simultaneous translation, 
lent a piquancy to lines like “A real man loves 
only two women: his mother nnd the mother of 
his children". And it is encouraging, after all, 
to see the Soviets defend such principles as the 
presumption of innocence, even if they do pre- 
sent it as an original discovery of their own. 
Restful loo. perhaps, to be back in a kind of 
moral kindergarten, where distinctions are 
made in black and white. 

Rut the most likely explanation for the audi- 
ence’s enthusiasm is that in our eugerness to 
applaud any manifestation of glasnosi we are 
prepared to suspend normal moral and artistic 
judgment. We owe it to those authors and 
directors who arc producing genuinely good, 
innovative theatre in the Soviet Union today 
not to apply patronizing double standards to 
sentimental history and banal art. ' 


No place like Rome 


David Pryce-Jones 

GRAHAM GREENE 
The Living Room 
Royalty Theatre 

The Royalty Theatre at present has a policy of 
reviving for short runs laic nineteenth and 
twentieth-century play s. opening with Graham 
. Greene's The Living Room. To see this loday 
is to realize with astonishment how the world 
... has changed since 1953. the date of its first 
/• • producJion. Thc pUy’s Catholic dilemma, us 
’ well ay its travesty of what, is imagined to he 
A y or hourgeoisi 4re w) remote front 

. ' CUitcitl experience as lo be virtually irrccuVcr- 
' able. Lutes spoken in id j sc riciusncve about the 
r : nature nfjnv* or happiness had tbit audience 
, tillering and sniggering, 

. S«Vcnteen-KQroM Rose { Katherine Schltf- 
. singer), has un affair with a married man, 
Michael fl’eief Blythe). Good CuihuJuv her . 
uunis Terexa ami fiiften (Merc Gray and Judy 
' t'fimpbelt) aqd her Uncle James (Paul Dane-' 
ni.m}, uc.ii .is thvirdiicy 1<» pitt a. strip to this. 
Asa priest. Uncle Jatocs advucaUH priiyvr in- ' 
stcadoi pavium, hut in i-ih* anyone might miss 
the point. Greene, makes him u cripple m » . 
wheelchair. Coinmi'M us nil. three is a fear of ; 
life, ("ipiCMCii through teiicups. :md maids, unit 
the d'Ktng of rooms inwhithqiherSt in the ’ 
family have died If ijvoi these trappings were , 
comic, they are now loti, in aitfclironbin. 
Attempts hy Uiyan Foibcs the director, to 
(Hike fun by ilicfic means were met by The qiidi- i 
* cnee in embarrassed silence. In contrast, 
Rose’s sw allow mg of- pills to end her -plight . 


restores the undercurrent of misplaced . p 
humour always inherent in melodrama. £ 

It was never Greene's ambition to be a play- v 
wrighi. A latecomer to the theatre, he wrote 4 
plays as a rest from the demands of fiction or 
film-writing, discovering “what was in effect a 
new drink just at that period when life seemed 
to have been going on for far too many years”. J 
In the preface to his published Three Ploys, ( 
he notes modestly as natural hazard “the f 
unexpected laughs in the wrong place". 1 

Coming after. The Henri of the Matter and ] 
1 he li/ul of the Affair. The Living Room was a c 
small bloom from Greene's Catholic period. . t 
Catholicism was to him what decadence had - f 
been to fin-de-siede aesthetes, to be embraced 
because it was perfect but poisonous. Here was ! 
a romantic posture, a welcoming of doom for j 
ds own rake. Even pefori; Vatican H. Seven- : , 
lec n-v car-old Roves hardly agonized them-. 
wl\ es tu death because they could have a good 
lime ammrosv hut not be a Catholic wife. 1 
Nor did aunts umE priests helttve that all Mifts< 1 
of iqhimt.ini tics were justified us the proven- ■ 
tion at sin, or that suffering was the prelude M> I 

*ti\\ aiirni;. A friend who iMwmpn tiled Kcqncth : | 
: r> nan to fhephiyS original prqducti.jii made u i 

tonguc-mtchoek joke about " the, ' fairt(Wie- 1 
nl , flpl to say silly, wiiq*miiM)clhAm til the emu* -F , 
ininal lipurt of IHy Living R«n)t; ; ?Be it cvcrxo . ] 
luMfnl, there's un plnro^ike Rnm^-y ' .! ; 

.•I Burnt- Out < .’p w, in apparently ex- \ | 
Eingurihtnl Greene's Catholic ijiesthetkhm. jtt 1 
favour of jworW-wqanrttiss Bnd aiiti-Atnerica It- : j 
»m/tii hi* work, iyouna Roses : afd‘tni i 
more? and Spriest* tiPd qupft arc to thrive; 
iheV; must i.b^ttiaveril Jim- buyers, ot. teller i.; 
sttjf. MarxisU/'H mw.' j ■> I 

; ' •• j', .. ; i \ 

-..L-j . ^ J--. j- 1.„;] vi - L ■ 


Market values 


Marc Jordan 

Manners and Morals: Hogarth and British 

Painting 1700-1760 

Tntc Gallery, until 3 January 1988 

Despite a series of exhibitions over the past 
twenty years devoted to individual artists of the 
period, most notably those held at the Iveagh 
Bequest in London and at the Paul Mellon 
Centre nt Yale, painting in Britain in the first 
half of the eighteenth century is still unfamiliar 
territory. The ambitious but somewhat dis- 
piriting Manners and Morals exhibition, over 
which the shadow of Kncller lays n clammy 
chill barely alleviated by the painterly bravura 
and moral indignation of Hogarth, perhaps de- 
monstrates why. 

Hogarth was neither the first nor the last 
English artist to complain or (he tastes of a 
market that was interested in little besides 
foreign Old Masters and contemporary por- 
traits, whether of people or horses or houses. 
His father-in-law. Sir James Thornhill, was 
lucky enough and wily enough nl the beginning 
of the century to build ail entire career on 
baroque decorative painting, wresting the im- 
portant commissions for the painting of the 
dome of St Paul's Cathedral and the Royal 
Hospital at Greenwich from abler foreign 
rivals such as Pellegrini and Laguerre. But few 
nrtisls after the 1720s had the opportunity or 
the technique to paint subject pictures on a 
large scale. Even Hogarth's contribution to the 
group of canvases on biblical themes, dis- 
played in this exhibition and presented by their 
authors to the Foundling Hospital in 1746, 
would have been thought poor slufF by a stu- 
dent at the Academic Royale in Paris. 

Face painting was of necessity the staple of 
most British artists in the eighteenth century 
and is the one which dominates this show. It is 
also the art-form most prone to the herd in- 
stinct of fashion. Edmund Lilly’s “Queen 
Anne", Jonathan Richardson's “Alexander 
Pope” and Thornhill's “Isaac Newton” (a rare 
excursion into this genre) Look like sister and 
brothers, all sharing the pop-eyed, plump- 
cheeked mask derived from Kneller's promin- 
ent portrait style, while the less formal, small- 
scalo conversation pieces which were popula- 
rized in the 1730s and 1740s by Merrier, Gavin 
Hamilton, Dandridge and Hayman, are all 
more or less polished variants on the chic style 
of the French rococo. 

Still, there is much of interest and a little of 
great charm In this exhibition. Dandridge's 
portrait of the infant ladies Noel playing at 
shepherdesses, for instance, is a show-stopper, 
with its display of silks and satins.and flowers 
delineated with fluent and sprilely skill. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 334 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers sci that they teach (his office not later than 
November 27. .A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or Tailing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries marked “Author. Author 354" on the 
envelope, should he addressed to the Editor, The 
Titnn Literary Supplement. Priory House, Si John's 
Lartc, London ECfM 4BX. The solution and results 
will Appear on December 4, 

I 'Hie haven to which their tickets admit led them 
was * little gulden on the western side of (he Piazza, 
urpusue the Pihciu mid the source of the fireworks. 
Hie piK* *av crowded, but not oppressively 
fartping was tali enough to wciIoqL the interposed 
head*, and when Pamela had climbed dn to a link 
parapet lhai 'cpuraicd one P *(l of ihd garden from 
amtihcr. slHj too could scc perfectly 

f, ««lcrilj .lihuught , nhuul 

ft 1 Ul.p ; fjh:*\irt* : of lf there was. what niusiqU 


' L WlfilMl, UIC ocai 

1 *cmcd bihini 


Gravelot's tiny genre scene, “The Judicious 
Lover", is a tender and convincingly anglicized 
exercise in the manner of Jean-Frantjois de 
Troy or the young Boucher. There are pictures 
by some rare and virtually unknown talents: 
the splendidly misnamed Trajan Hughes is the 
author of the very accomplished "Foxglove in 
Wooded Landscape”; there is a small group of 
London views by Joseph Nickolls, whose soph- 
isticated treatment of light and atmosphere 
antedate Canaletto's first visit to the city in 
1746; and Joseph van A ken, whose abilities as 
a painter of costumes were indispensable in the 
rise to fame of Thomas Hudson and Allan 
Ramsay, is revealed as a versatile painter of 
fites galantes and sporting scenes. 

None the less, the eye is repeatedly drawn to 
the familiar old favourites by the lack of thema- 
tic coherence in the hanging of the exhibition. 
Canaletto, Gainsborough, Richard Wilson, 
Reynolds and above all Hogarth all appear in 
time to revive the flagging spirits. Yet 
Hogarth, who has been chosen as the fulcrum 
of the exhibition, is a false friend. For, how- 
ever much his art may have been conditioned 
by his hostility towards his immediate prede- 
cessors nnd to the state of patronage in Eng- 
land, he seems, on this showing, to have made 
little impact on the practice of his contempor- 
aries. It is difficult to see any of the subversive 
playfulness of his famous portrait of Captain 
Coram in the work of the next generation, 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, for instance. 
And a comparison between Joseph High- 
more's “Twelve Scenes from Samuel Richard- 
son’s Pamela" and Hogarth's “Rake’s Prog- 
ress” serves to underline that Hogarth was jui 
generis. 

In truth, the very variable quality of the 
artistic output of the period makes it curiously 
resistant to an anthologizing exhibition of this 
sort. The aspirations of many British painters 
in the first sixty yenrs of the eighteenth century 
outran their talents, their training and their 
opportunities. It was a time of considerable 
self-awareness on the part of artists and their 
friends; British art-historical writing began 
with George Vertue and Horace Walpole; 
both Jonathan Richardson and Hogarth wrote 
eloquently on the theory of their art, and there 
were numerous attempts to establish a formal 
teaching and exhibiting institution, which cul- 
minated in the foundation of the Royal 
Academy in 1768. A more compact, didactic 
and documentary exhibition might have 
thrown better light on a half-century which saw 
painters fighting to establish both the English- 
ness of English art in the face of foreign 
domination, and the intellectual seriousness of 
their profession in the face of patrons who 
considered paintings, in Hogarth's words, “as 
pieces of furniture”. 


“Considering what, my dear?” asked Lady Nell; 
“1 don't want to hurt your feelings, but I saw son 
Italian shooting on the Isonzo, and I'm surprise 
they're so Handy with fireworks. Of course, the sky 
a big large!, and doesn’t hit back.” 


Competition No 350 
Winner: J. O, Prcstwich 

Ansii-rn: 

1 O my America! .my new-foiind-lnnd. 

My kingdom, safeiiest when with bne man maim'd. 
My Mjnt of precious stones, my Empery, 

How blest am I in this discovering thee! 

' John Donne, Elegy XlXi 'To his mistress going 
• . to bed". 

2 For the savugc people in many places of America, 
except the governmen t of small families, the concord 
whoteuf depended! on natural lust, have no govern- 
ment uL 'nil; . and live at this, day in that brutish 
nwhnef, as I said bofote. 

■Thomas Hobbes; Leviathan, ch.13. ■ ; 

3 For J ask, whether in ihe wild woods and ■ 
, uncuhlvaiod wasteof Americn. left to nature without 

Spy Improvement, tillage, or. husbandry, a thousand . 
acre j: yield the needy hnd wretched Inhabitants ® s 
many conveniences or life di teh.ncres of equally 
fertile land do in Devonshire, where they are well 
.. cuiMyatid? . ^ . . - >. 

j iiohu Locke, Second Treatise' on Civil Govern 

S'* LT : : C ■ V" ?v .■ 
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Miller's tales 


P ss Forster's novel Maurice belongs to the 
Sscalegory of the deliberately unpublish- 
ClnollW criminal behaviour, it was a 
% foredoomed to Ihe kind of secret coterie 
SU which it led from .ts crest, on ,n 1914 
rfas publication in 1971. Th.s may seem o 

. In it with other private genres such n^eroti- 

A. it is scarcely a titillating book. Its real 
! Lances are with the intimate journal, the 

I case history, the seditious tract. 

Inchoosing to write directly about homosex- 
ual love, Forster was attempting to tackle not 
only a new subject . but the creative impasse to 
which he had been brought by having to write 

about only heterosexual affairs: his intense but 

sketchy novel has the spasmodic force of some- 
one struggling to say something keenly felt 
ihrouah a resistant and obfuscating medium, 
fte book is itself a “tussle with the conven- 
tions” of the kind that lies at the heart of a l 
Forster’s work. Its success is by no means total ; 

| ihe dictates of impatience and fantasy are too 
' farat odds with artistic control for that . But the 
i partial success is remarkable: one could say 
that, if il falls short of subsequent Modernist 
experiments, it is none the less a new kind of 
! hook, appropriate to a new kind of experience. 

It is an end-lieavy novel, burgeoning into gray- 
' ity and impetus as Maurice himself takes hold 
! ci( his destiny. Its romantic-pastoral ending 
is indeed visionary, a defiant curtain that 
! challenges us to believe in the new possibility 
uf happiness between solidly middle-class 
1 Maurice and his gamekeeper lover. The con- 
i elusion Is a wilful vindication of the sexual 


socialism of Edward Carpenter in which the ai 
hook had had its genesis when Forster visited cs 
Carpenter and was famously touched on the gi 
backside by the prophet’s friend George si 
Merrill. _ C 

Though the circumstances which kept il in \ 

manuscript no longer obtain, and its world has v 
become remote, Maurice none the less has a ti 
lesson for our repressive and dishonest age. p 
Not that you would know it from the deplor- { 
ably well-made film that Kit Hcsketh-Harvey I 
and James Ivory have scripted from it. Run- ; 
ningfortwo hours and twenty minutes, it sacri- 
fices all the novel's nervous veracity, its point 
and its animus, to a numbingly slow display of 
authentic detail. The central struggle is muf- 
fled by the nostalgia with which the period is 
viewed, and the society which Forster is criti- 
cizing becomes almost involuntarily an object 
of veneration. 

Of course there arc inherent problems in 
dramatizing a story which depends so much on 
the nuances of bygone manners. Before the 
Great War young men might stroke each 
other’s hair without raising an eyebrow; now it 
seems intimate, even erotic. On the other 
hand, our modern acceptance of the facts of 
homosexuality - in film us in life - deprives the 
love scenes of much of their power to assert nr 
disconcert, just as the strange compact be- 
tween the 1980s and the earlier part of the 
century, whereby modern boys even look like 
Edwardian ones, neutralizes an essential 
charge of historical difference, and assimilates 
the past to an insipid taste which Merchant and 
Ivory have themselves helped to create. 

To fabricate a sense nf how dangerous it was 
to be homosexual then, and of the nervous 
strains a repressive system imposed, the film 
takes the minor character Rtsley - a flam- 
boyant intellectual based on Lytlon Slrachey - 


and turns him into a Lord with a promising p 

career in government who is set up with » j 

guardsman and sent to gaol m a glare ot hsi- (] 
shaking publicity. Maurice's clever friend 
Give has a nervous collapse as a result of Ibis 
Wildean scandal, the film suggesting that it is .. 
why he suddenly and unforgivably turns sex- / 
uully “normal"; but Forster's insistence on „ 
abruptly depriving Clive of the “saving un- t 
neratives of homosexuality, which force n man j 
to challenge his society and Us assumptions, is j 
surely convincing enough. Almost all young , 
men who love men turn into grown-ups who | 
love women. The film plasters melodrama over 
something whose force is simpler and more 

psychological. . - 

It is further weakened hy its suppression of 
two episodes in the novel - one in which 
Maurice tries to have an affair with a girl calleu 
Gladys Olcotl, who rebuffs him, knowing that 
something is wrong; the other a little sequence 
in which Maurice is powerfully druwn to his 
family doctor’s nephew, whom lie almost 
assaults. Together they would have done much 
to place Maurice’s crisis, and to lend to the 
film’s oddly lnstlcss hero something of the 
inward intensity of the hook. 

James Wilby’s insk in the role is anyway hard 
enough, for he lias somehow to reveal the 111 - 
tcrest within the character’s essential ordtnan- 
; ness, to bring out the way he is as Forster 
: insisted, “completely unlike myself as well us 

1 the ways (and the anxiety about lust is one _ ot 
s them) in which lie is extremely similar. Within 
i its own highly conventional terms the film is 
immaculately acted, and so generates a certain 
is degree of purely technical satisfaction Dis- 
is linguished stars fill cameo roles, and from 
n Hugh Grant’s performance us Clive we get . 
i- truly Forsterian apprehension of the death of u 
- soul. 


David Nokes 


Divided character 

an 

Jonathon Brown “ 

ALBAN BERG h< 

Lulu ^ 

Theatre Royal, Glasgow ~ 

ll is fifty, years since the truncated version of ir 
Alban Berg's Lula was first heard, in Zfinch; n 
and two hundred years since the first perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni. Scottish Opera’s new U 
and' fairly naturalistic production of Lulu - C 
designed and lit by John Bury, almost too care- t 
fully directed by John Cox and sung in Arthur . 
Jacobs's clear translation - seems to suggest an c 
underlying parallel between the works. In the 1 
dash of morality and sensuality, in the mixture 
of honesty, cruelty and helplessness, the paral- 
lel wilh Don Giovanni gains strength, and 
the human insight and psychological depth are 
most vividly revealed. ■ 

The connection is not merely an intellectual 
°ne; It affects practical questions to do with 
Paging. This is best seen in the humour. 
Humour is not an aspect of Lulu that springs to 
mirtd instantly; and if It does, it is likely to be 
black humour, especially in what we take to be 
typical of a style of German cabaret in the 
. h^Qs', However, many of the features of eight- 
«ntlKentury, opera buff a are well repre* 
scnieid: compromising situations, unexpected 
knocks at-the door, convenient sudden deaths, 
someone hiding under a table, the servant in 
■ disguise tpperfnitah escape, characters retum- 
to& from the dead to enact the moral retribu- 
. MtL and so on . Even the collapse of the Jung- • 
railway comes as a jovially presented, dis- 
aMfous dem ex machlha that scatters the minor 
diameters and precipitates the inevitable con- 
.' fwrfoh. ' If Lulu Contains something of la- 
mediation for the world’s immorality, Lt does 
.sbjby taking the. double standards of life (as 
ksa iti. a Feydeaq farce, for instance) and 
T to the highest pitch. It is there- ■ 

, ^fo^humbur ait the: expense of humouf. • 

P?n G{bvd/in/ has often been seen to pose 
)blem v being r a hugely powerful 
iy OBtalled^ork whose origins none the 

^raitih' camiy.al play by Giovanni Bertati, 


and ambiguities, with so moral an ending and 
so amoral a mood throughout . This production 
convincingly tackles these without imposing a 
heavyweight, self-conscious touch. By making 
no attempt to suggest the steamy 1 feel 1 ng 
German cabaret in the 1930s, which is usually 
so embarrassingly badly done but by genm y- 
ing everything before the final scene, the dra- 
ma comes much more alive. 

[t cannot be said that in the performance 
itself this is realized perfectly. The American 
Chester Ludgin, as Schfln (the equivalent to 

the Commendatore). and .. R .° g ^ ^^veT 
Schigolch (Lulu’s Leporello), *>. » l0wave ^ 
catch this mood well, by seeming i 
ped out of a 1930s Hollywood tragicomedy. A 

Vice and men 


photograph in the programme, of Elsie 
AUmann-Loos in 1926, bare-breasted, is 
rather more arousing than anything we see on 
stage, which is frequently too coy. Another 
American, Beverly Morgan, plays Lulu with a 
revelatory attention to the frequently dance- 
like gait suggested in the score, and in singing 
the word “Freiheit” on her return from jail, 
mid-way through the second act, P ro « des “ 
overwhelming focus to the work as we 1 las ^the 
key to the division in her character; but there is 
a little too much of an unsuccessfully P ro J ect ^ d 
femme fatale about her. Lulu is fatal most of all 
to herself, and this possibly tragic dimension, 
her greatest link to Don Giovanni himself, is 
missing from this interpretation. 


S imon Burt 

TheLastofEogland 
Cannon, Panton Street 

DEREK JARMAN 

The Last of England 

Constable. £10.95. 

009468 0809 -J — — 

OTU „cont e *tual^ “P"™ r Forin , tttna!> 

10 film ar e home movies lakeo by 

woven into, tne n , Whatever these 

his father and gran f evocat ion of a past 

^‘r^nmoSt whatever thoughts of 
. lyrical or c^Pl«* n • aroUSe ; in the 

innocence tewynwv > . position 

V * C v e ow W ^at e tli'e^ 1 ^^°^ ens0 ° nt,le ^ anlian 
• to .hpl show the youthful Jarman at 

that .hey were 
play in the d nre fatheri that the artist s 
filmed by the , apd that. the artist’s 

fn, !“ r H W » his htaS- one : 

attitude to niS r balanced at the hook 


and other points a little clearer. Bui a work thm 
requires an explanatory text in order to be 
understood is not a finished work of art. 

The rest of the film is not free of this cavalier 
attitude towards its audience. Leaving aside 
the fact that it is an expressly confrontationa 
work - and irredeemably ugly in its subject 
matter - the film simply makes loo many de- 
mands on the viewer in terms of Us comprehen- 
sibility. A series of private Images, no matter 
how expressionist, how violent, how success- 
fully designed to slap the viewer out of h« 
torpor, needs more than Jarman has allowed 
(hem to form a coherent statement.. 

Nevertheless, some of the images are ex- 
traordinary, and, taken together, compose a 

portrait of a society rotten nl Hie root: a tat- 
tooed gnngboy makes enthusiastic love to a 
reproduction of Caravaggio’s Profane Love, a 
naked, sozzled party-goer makes vigorous and 
unsuccessful love to a masked and uniformed, 
and therefore sexually ambiguous, soldier - 
nicely illustraling the paradoxical sexuality of 
thuggishness. as do the lingering shots of 
clutches of harassed streetpeople herded, 
abused, and finally murdered by the same muf- 
fled soldiery; a dog nuzzles a corpse, whether 
out of hunger or affection is not clear, u 
princess rips and devours her own wedding 
i Hrpwi Imaee succeeds image, all shot Wlm a 


Omnibus 

(llBCl) 

“1 used Id wear out my voice when I wrote , 

Arthur Miller remarked, recalling the days 
when he would bark his way through every hue 
of his plays. Coinciding with the publication ot 
his autobiography, this full-length Ommbus 
interview was proof that, at seventy-two. the 
voice is still in pretty good shape. The pro- 
gramme opened with shots of Miller taking *i 
leisurely dip in the lake on his Connecticut 
farm. The interview itself was just another 
unstrenuous work-out Tot this seasoned profes- 
sional. Self-consciously articulate, he mas- 
saged his memories and oiled his anecdotes 
with the same confident craftsmanship that 

characterizes his drama. 

His father had been u Jewish immigrant to 
America. Did that. Alan Yentob asked him. 
cause any feelings of alienation? On the con- 
trary, said Miller. At over six feel loll, and with 
a shock of red hair, his father looked hke “your 
typical Irish detective”. He was “as American 

as anyone in Kansas". 

A word which echoed throughout the inter- 
view was “doom”. Yes, Miller conceded cheer- 
fully. his plays were filled with a sense of doom. 

“Not n very American sentiment", suggested 
1 Yentob, sticking to his alienation theme. F rom 

f ll ic Greeks io Ibsen. Miller replied, looking 

I beyond his native shores, all the great tragedies 
s dealt in doom, and the catastrophe of human 

Hij own first acquaintance with catastrophe 

II came with the Wall Street crush. ”U was as if 
51 all the familiar shorelines had disappeared. 
a Willy Loman had his origins in a family friend. 

a onc-timc banker reduced by the crash to 
washing dislic* in an automat. AU My ions. 
Miller’s first successful play, hud been a de- 
liberate challenge to the system that produced 
. that catastrophe. “Wasn’t it considered un put - 
, e riotic?” Yentob persisted. Miller agreed. Yes. 

1S probably the folks in Kansas did think it unpat- 
° n riotic to suggest thtit the high moral aims of the 

er Second World War had coincided with some 
! a opportunistic profiteering. It was a small step 
’ from here to Miller’s interrogation by the 
l ?. 8 House Un-American Activities Committee. 

“ ’ Old newsfilm showed an angular, bespectacled 
f n figure, steadfastly refusing to inform on his 
■ friends. But he was not bitter about his 
?" persecution then. "I was past bitterness”, he 
K aid. with a tone of worldly detachment. 

811 Miller's composure was only ruffled during 
0Xl -' the inevitable questions on his marriage to 
’ 15 Marilyn Monroe. His response to the sugges- 
tion that theirs seemed un inappropriate pair- 
ing was rigidly theoretical. It was the veTy in- 
appropriateness which made it so appealing, 
he said, attempting to rationalize the rcla- 
iU , tionship as a form of dlscordia cancan. The 
lh K disintegration of his union with the woman 
’ who was the American Dream made flesh rep- 
r resented the trounciiTg of hypothesis by expcri- 
ence. An excerpt from his play After the Fall 
Slde offered a painful comment on the failure of 
SH!, that relationship. 

1 Miller’s later plays demonstrate an abandon- 
in' ment of specifically American themes in favour 

of a global perspective. The A nhbuhop s Ceil - 
aUer ,- W o W as written after witnessing the effects of 
f “I Soviet imperialism in Prague. Yet even under 

,f h,s 1 the worst repression. Miller suggested , writers 
owcu * n n uss j a were more fortunate than those in. 

America. In Russia the writer was feared ns a 
® CX ‘ holy man*, in America he was fdted as a clown . 
08 f'? in an eloquently un-American peroration he 
mourned the death of American drama. 

! lo R “There are no characters anymore. Tire re are 
nve ’ R no stories anymore. Just the surface texture of 
,ISB ".“ theatre." In future, he declared, he would 
I- stage his plays beyopd the shores of showbiz in 

unnamed country where the words 


stage ms prays ueyu'iu — , 

sonic unnamed country where the words 
tragedy and doom were still pari of the lan- 
guage. 

On Friday November 6. Radio 3 is broadcast- 
ing the world premiere of Miller’s early play 
The Gofdeh Years , dealing with the Spanish 
wxrtnuj.Ri^f-ihc.Afetecsi The olay stare .Rohald. 
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Sin and blight 


Patricia Craig 

M A TRICK I.KITCII 

The I fund* of Cheryl Boyd mid iiIIkt stories 
141pp. I lulchiiiMiri. CHl.d.S. 

(MW [ 72* 12 X 
Chinese Whispers 
71pp. Hiikhinsun. £7.95. 

(MW 172727 R 

Tilings gu wretchedly wrung fur (lie people in 
Maurice latch's stories, who never have the 
nice time they have anticipated. This author is 
adept at evoking a iHtuulofdust and ashes. The 
Hands of Cheryl Hoytl (which contains eight 
stories in all) opens with a Northern Irish 
schoohnustcr looking forward to a hit of 
hanky-panky with a young Nigerian woman 
visitor to the province (“13 lack is (lie Colour"). 
As he gets closer to her. he finds her gaiety - 
the quality that had attracted him - has evap- 
orated, and in its place is a dismal sclf-prcoc- 
cupation and a catalogue of peison.il miseries, 
very hard to take (t‘s all joyless, in l.eitch's 
world: drinking, copulation, whatever had 
seemed charged with allure in prospect. In 
“lledroiuii E yes”, a seedy iigme master of 
ceremonies in a l.ondon Irish puh - pulls off 
the latest in a line of routine seductions, only to 
find himself in the hed of an aggrieved and 
capricious woman. We are spared no detail of 
much -w ashed Aertex undergarments or goose- 
pimpled kicks. In “Monkey Nuts", the illegiti- 
mate. Northern Irish daughter of a Cil sets off 
Tor Pennsylvania on the trail of her progenitor. 
It's u quest, wc know, that isn't going to end in 
an open-armed reunion. By the end of the 
episode, middle-aged Myrnu is back where she 
si arte il, only in a worse frame of mind. Lcitch 
secs toil that his characters' facile expectations 
are nut fulfilled 

“Where Arc You Taking Us Today. Dad- 
dy?" has a well-meaning father - divorced - 
with o weekly obligation to entertain his two 
small children. He’s taking them fishing, that’s 
what, and never mind if the jam-jar gels 
broken, an unsafe bridge has to be negotiated, 
and . tensions arise between father and 
offspring. A more topical threesome is fea- 
turedin "Happy Hours'’, an IRA informer and 
his two police escorts, packed off to a Spanish 
resort out of harm's way - for the lime being. 
Reno, the informer, isn't left with any illusions 
regarding his eventual destination. "Green 
Roads", a very resonant piece of writing, con- 
tains yet another trio - an army lieutenant, 
corporal and private - whose Land Rover 
comes to grief in u Northern Irish bog, stranding 
them for the night. For one of the three, it is 
indeed the end of the road. This is a story about 
continuity, retribution, those caught in a dead* 

1 ly, recurrent cycle of events; it’s full of sugges- 
i|venes4 without being in the least uncle ax '. 

. which is not always true of this author's work. 

' Sometimes, in his fiction, an action is re- 
counted whose significance is withheld from 
the reader; instead of economy, a more usual 
characteristic of Leitch's writing, we find art 
unintelligible shorthand. In '’Green Ruads", 

' though, the elements of the narrative pattern 
arc distinctly set out - Ireland, violence, his- 
. lory ,' malaise afid all. 
r Even though his characters generally end up 
- ' in lower spirits than (hey vlaitcd wiih. Maurice 
, l.cUyh guards against dispiriting his readers: a 
’ kindof muted, bitter humour gets between the 
. icdiun| f squator «tnJ inadequacy He goes in for, 
and their dcmondUmg effect. In the title story 
of this collection, indeed, a note of ncar-cihi- 
tantijoki is funded, 1 as Leitth takes twu $epa* 

• rate. topics and brings them Into striking juxiu- 
|hisinon..Ou > r>l liuvd is ii young disabled gill, 
motet to less confined to u wheelchair, v,hosc 
pretty hands ujcnY kept From jacking and 
A . stealing We suit w iih C'toryi and three uvthci- 
ateVow.B) least not quite wtoi. gleefully 
. embarking on a bout of shoplifting. “AH four 
defend ants Went i into Weltw'Orth’s : store ami 
. siolg it Mil* of *Hani|*ni; « box of Milk Tray, a 
pucUj of h-iirsliiks mut a bunch >if grapes, 
lurid value 13. Mis." The ease, ,whi*n if is re- 
INiFled in a IiumI. newspaper' makes a consider- 
able impact on ;t young religious enthusiast 
with u hud complexion, "whose mission in life 
was. to bring salvation to this town of fifteen 
‘ tbrjiistoi rci *t 
tern?- the -spotty '-cvVngclist'v aw fill i ingle*, 
miiidcdncss jii pursuit of his repentant sinner; 


Human 


his testifier to the desirability of good living ~ 
complete with wheelchair, tambourine and 
spotless pair of hands for picturesque effect, 
hands that “once . . . dabbled in sin". 

Chinese Whispers (a Hutchinson novella) is 
set in a Northern Irish asylum, once a family 
mansion, with u high surrounding wall dating 
hack to the lN4(ls. the Famine years, when its 
building was undertaken as a form of relief 
work for the starving poor of the locality. The 
mansion then became a poorhouse, before 
ending upas ail asylum; the wall, Lcileh tells 
iis, is still known locally as (lie Poorhouse Wall, 
and remains a perpetual reminder to the 
townspeople of past afflictions and injustices. 
These facts have some hearing on the present - 
day story, though not, perhaps, ns much as the 
publishers claim, when they invite us to take 
the whole tiling as a metaphor for Ulster and its 
troubles. Are they implying that the province is 
in habited by a hunch of loonies? It's hard to sec 
that the inmates' idiosyncrasies have any sig- 
nificance for Northern Ireland in general, even 
if one of them is an ex-priest in (he grip of 
priapism, and another - acting out an intermin- 


able failure to communicate? - goes through 
the motions of dialling imaginary telephone 
numbers. 

Kenny, who lives in a mobile home in the 
hospital grounds, and isn't a well-adjusted in- 
dividual himself, is in charge of a group of 
madmen (nnd one woman), and gets along 
fairly well until a disruptive outsider is added to 
the group, and deterioration begins to set in- 
taking odd forms. A mysterious beer-can falls 
from nowhere, landing on Kenny's innocent 
roof in the middle of the night. His charges no 
longer want to play the games he has organized 
to keep them cheerful. A colleague tries to 
show him pornographic pictures, and taunts 
him for his lack of interest. His group, when 
they're packed off out of doors to get a breath 
of air, slumhle on something nasty. 

One of the games initiated by Kenny is 
Chinese Whispers; distortion, you could say, is 
the (heme of this Leitch novella - distortion of 
the senses, intellect, moral outlook, social 
organization or whatever. Leitch - an accom- 
plished nnd purposeful author - is still at the 
business of scrutinizing blight. 


Forgotten trade 


Savkar Altincl 


YAS11AR KKMAI. 

The Birds If nve Also (I one 
Ti mnslu ted by Tliilda Kemal 
122pp. Collins Iiarvill.£K.95. 
DUO 27 1052 X 


Turkey’s periodic Nobel Prize candidate 
Yashur Kemal has always striven to push the 
frontiers of the novel hack into the realms of 
myth nnd fublc. The Birds Have Also Gone. 
ably translated into English by his wife Tliilda 
us usual, is very much a product of this effort. 

The book revolves around the charming 
(and now. alas, all -but-forgotten) Istanbul cus- 
li 'in of buying caged birds and setting them free 
with a prayer asking them to secure a place for 
their benefactors in Heaven. The three pro- 
tagonists, Scmih, Hayri and Suleyman, urchins 
from the working-cluss district of Fatih, dis- 
cover the “fly and be free” trade is nut what it 
used (o be, after having sold a precious rug 
belonging to the mother of one of them to raise 
money for u net and cages. There are some 
umong the old. and among those who huve just 
migrated to Istanbul from the countryside and 
nut yet been infected with urban hardness, who 
will still pay to free a bird; but, by and large, 
Istanbulians have forgotten their traditions 
and are indifferent, when not actually hostile. 
The boys are thus not only unable to buy their 
rug back but cannot even afford to feed the 


birds they have captured or. for that matter, 
themselves, and the enterprise ends in disaster, 
causing the anonymous narrator to remark: 

And liefure me there ruse u memorial to the callous- 
ness and decadence of Isiunhul town, to the oblivion 
of ilspasi, of all that was human, to the luss of mnny 
many tilings, a memorial made with the heads or 
hundreds of tiny birds. 

Kemal writes with the utmost directness and 
simplicity; indeed, he is the only Turkish 
novelist, and one of the few novelists any- 
where. who could have attempted u book of 
such transparent symbolism. Nevertheless, he 
has not been entirely successful. Suffering 
from an excess of sentimentality. The Birds 
Have Also Gone reads at times, like a cruel 
parody of his best work. Even the descriptions 
of Istanbul, the city which Kemal has lived in 
for the past four decades without learning to 
love, and which he can normally make appear 
the epitome of all that is wrong not just with 
modern Turkey but almost with humanity, are 
lacking in force. 

The mood of nostalgia which pervades the 
book, too. is oddly appropriate. There are 
signs that the traditional hold of the Left over 
Turkish intellectual life is now weakening - 
which means that Kernel's fiction, with its 
rather basic "Marxism", may come to be re- 
garded as being a little passi in his native coun- 
try, What he purveys, however, is sufficiently 
colourful and exotic to ensure the continuation 
of his reputation abroad. 


Affirming, aglow 


Helen Byatt 


CAROLYN SEE 
Golden Days 

I Q6pp. Century Hutchinson. £10.95. 
(’7126)1614 

Writing about nuclear war comes nut of fear, 
bur never, for Western writers at any. rate, out 
of experience. The event uscH seems beyond 
expression; im Martin Aipis writes in Ein- 
sum’s Manners, “Language cannot live with: 
this reality." Carolyn Set approaches! ha prob- 
lem from n different angle in Golden Days. Her 
poM-mrclcar narrator finds that words and 
thoughts which belonged ,u» the pre-nucieur 
world ure defunct. But writing back from this 
point lv a tall order, nnd jt is not one that . 


killings 


Mark Casserley 


prophetic but unhelpful vocabulary to guide us 
through these troubled times. IF we are “out- 
flowing, clearing, imaging, affirming'', it will 
be all right because each of us will be “a blazing 
sun of infinitely abundant energy flooding 
forth the limitless treasures of light for the 
.good of one and all* 1 . If this is ironic, one needs 
to be finely tuned to .Californian idiom to rec- 
ognize it. 

Lion becomes increasingly symbolic of an 
inner capacity for survival. Edilh's best friend, 
Loma VilTanelld, represents something simi- 
lar, but It is a particularly female survival in- 
stinct. A hard-nosed faith healer, she ii offered • 
as a positive alternative to. “these grim-lipped 
men jerking at their missiles": This raming 
feminism sheds no new light, and the render is 
left in a murky, di«ncmHBffld world. ■ 

Life in the aftermath iff the Bomb Is des- • 


ANGUS WILSON 

The Collected Stories 

414pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 

0436576120 

With one exception, published in 1980, these 
short stories all come from the first decade of 
Sir Angus Wilson’s forty-year career. Indeed, 
twenty-three of the thirty-two stories appeared 
in the first two volumes, in 1949 and 1950. This 
book is therefore an opportunity to experience 
that remarkable dlbut once again. It is easy, 
given the hindsight provided by subsequent 
achievement, to feel that a writer’s early work 
already possesses an out-of-the-ordinary quali- 
ty, but with Angus Wilson this is really so. The 
aggression of his satire, backed as it was by 
remarkable powers of mimicry and insight, was 
noted at the time (the early Angus Wilson was 
described as a “human killer"), but perhaps 
what stands out now is the force and self- 
definition of his narrative persona: here was a 
writer who had found his voice and his subject. 
Like the more recent example of Ian McEwan, 
Wilson made a sharp and distinctive first im- 
pression through the medium of the short 
story; and now that his stories are collected 
together, the effect is not one of sameness but 
of a bold diversity of means and material. 

It is not that any of the stories are free from 
the omniscient narratorial presence, but the 
presence is that of a showman revealing his 
grotesques. The reader is treated to an exhilar- 
ating bird's-eye view, one that combines 
mobility with penetration, so that the motives 
of, for example, the group of people who make 
up “The Crowd" (in “A Bit Off The Map”) are 
mercilessly exposed. Similarly, Wilson alter- 
nates at will between first and third-person 
narratives (as in “Necessity’s Child”), to pro- 
vide yet another perspective on an individual’s 
beliefs and susceptibilities, or provides multi- 
ple temporal frameworks, as in the two points 
in his life from which Jeremy, in "Significant 
Experience”, reviews the end of his affair with 
Prue. Wilson is a master of foreshortening, as 
“Mother’s Sense of Fun” reveals, since the 
awfulness of Donald's mother, and his rela- 
tionship with her, are both conveyed in Wil- 
son's narrative of their last week together. 

There are, though, themes common to these 
stories, and family relationships is one of them. 
They suggest repetitive, unending but ineffec- 
tual attempts to cope with some shameful or 
distressing past, or with a present for which the 
characters find that they are ill-equipped. An 
outsider may bring this long-standing condi- 
tion into relief, as does Eispetli, a malign 
catalyst in “Fresh Air Fiend"; or a crisis or 
some set-piece event is used to unravel the 
preexisting scheme of things, as in “Union 
Reunion”. In coming to terms with the present 
arid the future, Wilson’s characters are ham- 
pered by the outdated intellectual baggage 
they have to carry; but the generation who are 
to succeed them have already developed their 
own set of ideas, or.returned to the ones their 
parents had abandoned. “Such Darling 
Dodos" and “Ten to Twelve" are examples 
here, but operate in different ways, with the 
later story, from A Bit Off The Map (1957). 
appearing more distanced and objective, and 
; with a foreboding that really needs the context 
of qn Angus Wilson novel, such ns No 
' Laughing Matter, to be developed fully* 

It's Clear that Wilson’s primary energies, by 
the time his Inst. volume of stories appeared, 
were directed into his novels, and this is no- 
where more apparent than in his handling of 


l.m Angi'taitilrndcnlenlltlccuym^mthr, lyth« ll f e ’! ,nd 
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| Richly perverse 

John Melmoth 


Heroically marginal 
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than the effects on individuals of working for 
an industry which requires them to lie about 
everything they do. Similarly, the release of 
long-term inadequates may have been, as the 
American Psychiatric Association said, “a mu- 
jor national and societal tragedy", but the story 
in question is a cheery festival of fools, milked 
for its grotesquerie. 

Nevertheless. Highsmith takes little trouble 
to disguise her antipathy to the Reagan admin- 
istration. “President Buck Jones Rallies And 
Waves The Flag" escalates a domestic crisis, 
which bears a suspicious resemblance to Iran- 
gate, into nuclear war. Buck Jones is Ronald 
Reagan out of Fluck and Law: “Congress be 
damned! I had enough of them when 1 ordered 
the mining of - What harbour wus that?" 

A number of other stories deal with live 
issues in the same teasing, amoral and idiosyn- 
cratic manner. The eponymous hero of “Moby 
Dick II; Or The Missile Whale” has all the 
destructive power of his illustrious predeces- 
sor, can bite off feet or ram ships with the best 
of them, in addition to making the case against 
whaling. “Nabuti: Warm Welcome To a UN 
Committee’’ begins with a measured survey of 
post-colonial Africa but goes rapidly downhill 
when President Bomo (crazy name, worrymgly 
comic monster) accidentally causes the horri- 
ble deaths of his aid-rich visitors. 

But it is the stories that strive for allegorical 
resonance rather than social relevance that 
prove the most beguiling. In “The Mysterious 
Cemetery”, huge cancers push their way above 
ground in a paupers’ graveyard while “Trouble 

mayhem as usual, with no room to swing M on {he pam p ere d inhabi- 

moral imperative. ....... Ems of a luxury apartment buildingon Lexing- 

Although compelling the t.tle is mjsfoadmg tant y P nnd alarming of all 

there is nothing natural about the assembled ton Avenue. m „ M „ ct r „ ei _ 
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PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 

Talcs of Natural and Unnatural Catastrophes 

189pp. Bloomsbury. £11 .95. 

07475 0097 5 

me shocks that Patricia Highsmith adminis- 
' in her novels are short and sharp, titilla- 
ingly nasty and a long time coming. Protrac- 
on is her forte. The activities of Tom Ripley, 
who has appeared in at least four novels, make 
Ac point. For long stretches he is apparently 
content with his curiously prim and sexless life 
in Fontainebleau, polishing the harpsichord, 
uaking the dahlias, reading Isherwood and 
Goethe. But then, just occasionally , he goes on 
a binge, belting mafiosi over the head with a 
hammer or staging distinctly gratuitous meet- 
ings with kidnappers in Berlin gay bars, while 
sporting full drag. Leaving aside matters of 
taste, this is alt done with absolute seriousness 
and neutrality in prose of the utmost rectitude. 
Highsmith’s collections of stories appear to 

be a form of release after so much holding 
back. As titles such ns The Animal Lovers 
Book of Beastly Murder and Little Tales of 
Misogyny suggest, the stories operate on 
different lines from the novels; they are less 
uptight, more knowing, perter, camp. Tales of 
Natural and Unnatural Catastrophes is a diver- 
sion. explicitly “fun to write. They remind me 
of the spoofs I wrote of school subjects . . . tor 
my classmates’ amusement." It is carnage and 

1 . .1 «nnm tn ClvinO R 


MADISON SMARTT BELL 
Zero db 

179pp.0701 132639 

The Year of Silence 

194pp.n70!l 3238 8 

Chat to and Winilus. £11.95 each. 
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catastrophes, many of which have political 
causes. “Washington” is a presiding influence, 
vague but malignant. “Operation Balsam; Or 
Touch-Me-Not" is set in the aftermath of 
events at Three Mile Island; the pusillanimous 
Nuclear Controls Commission and the govern- 
ment collude in dumping hot waste under a 
college football ground. "Sweet Freedoml A 
Picnic On The White House Lawn" inlets 
successive governments for their failure to deal 
with the mentally ill. Overcrowded prisons and 
asylums are compelled to expel their less 


is “No End In Sight’’. Naomi, the oldest resi- 
dent of the Old Homestead Nursery and Rest 
Home, is 200 years old and as well as can be 
expected: nearly blind, deaf, edentate, inconti- 
nent, senile, insane and thoroughly un- 
pleasant. . , . , . 

Patricia Highsmith admits that the most de- 
manding part of the exercise was narrowing the 
field of potential topics: "I found wr embarras 
de rich esses of ‘catastrophes’ that the human 
race has, almost, learned to live with at the end 
of the twentieth century.” Certainly, each taie 


The heroin dealer moving between the law and 
the threat of rivals; the existential terrorist ex- 
ecuting diabolist mass murderers nnd courting 
flaming extinction; the martial artist express- 
ing grief by performing his katas in a suicidally 
high place: these are the figures that dominate 
much of the work of Madison Smnrtt Bell. T o 
balance what might otherwise seem rococo 
frenzy, we have other figures - the 
harpsichordist practising the Goldberg Varia- 
tions on a painted board, or the sound engineer 
playing with noiselessness. It is almost too neat 
that Bell's two new books, a collection or short 
stories nnd a novel which builds its sense of 
urban loneliness through a scries of seemingly 
disconnected vignettes rather than through the 
thriller-like structures of its three predeces- 
sors, should contain in their titles (f«» is the 
stock abbreviation for decibels) an advocacy of 
that silence which was one element in Stephen 
Dedal ns’s prescription for the ai tisl. 

Not that exile or cunning are absent from 
Bell’s fiction cither, though exile here often 
seems to mean not living in Manhattan. A 
central suite of stories in the collection Zero db 
deals, not without some unashamed duplica- 
tion of material . with survival during periods of 
withdrawal by unnamed male protagonists suf- 
fering from attacks of anomie. We learn how to 
eat in the dining halls of Princeton when in- 
terest in study and tuition cheques have 
ceased; how to make friends with the more 
than slightly crazed chicane hoods who share 
vour Brooklyn apartment building; how to out- 
smart a landlord who is fiddling your security 
deposit. This seems, for the most purl, to be 


early work, and manages the tight-lipped ser- 
iousness of the novels without their excesses. 

This group of stories is framed by experi- 
ments in other modes and other voices - two 
“Triptychs". analytical compilations of scenes 
with commentary , two tales of the drunken and 
feckless, both with the vague air of road 
novels, and a novella about an officer survivor 
of Lillie Big Horn driven to death by a suspi- 
cion that an Indian who saved him in a blizzard 
might be the better man. Whether the Black 
Hills of Dakota are an appropriate location tor 
existential is an open question; but even 
when he courts absurdity. Bell maintains ms 
vigour and verbal precision. _ 

77;e Year of Silence moves expeditiously 
through various lives impinged on by the 
accidental death, from an overdose, of illustra- 
tor Marian. The characters in the sketches and 
talcs which cluster round her death are central 
to Bell’s world . however tangential or marginal 
their dealings with Marian or the burned-out 
and brutal policemen who report her death or 
the dwarf conmnn and pickpocket who finds 
her body; although perhaps Bell goes too far 
when he makes the harpsichordist flatmate of 
Marian's karate-instructor lover the brother or 
the self-combusting photographer vigilante in 
his earlier novel. Waiting for the End of the 
World. In a variety of voices, Bell portrays a 
milieu from the outside ns well as from the 
inside; and in- a final section shows Gwen, 
aware of the risks that destroyed her cousin, 
still finding in that .society the strength she 
needs. Belatedly and productively. Bell allows 
heroism to the ordinary os well as to the outlaw 
male. 


Close Company: Stories of mothers and 
daughters, edited by Christine Park and Caro- 
line Heaton (298pp. Virugo. £10.95; paper- 
back £4.95. 0 8GOG8 887 9). brings Logether 
twenty-five stories by write rs as diverse os Ama 
Am Aidoo. Judith C.hernaik nnd Zhang Jie. 
and includes new work by Margaret Atwood, 
Alison Fell and Jeanette Winlcrson. 


aS yl- are cupelled to expel .heir less 

colourful and dangerous inmates and fill the - .... conviction and the fact that 

' streets of New York , Chicago and Thefareffi 
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dim-wiued murderers. * Y - ven that each one is original, 
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Colonial Identity in 
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TOBIAS WOLFF 
The Barracks Thief 
101pp. pape. £9.95. 
0224 024337 


When the father leaves, at the beginning of this 
novella, family life is devastated at a stroke. 

The brothers, Philip and Keith, in their early 
teens, are instantly divided: Keith who cries all 
the time ("He -could not stop grieving") is on 
the road to becoming a ioser; Philip becomes 
hardened— he “learns to get along without h(s 
father, mainly by despising him". 

In 1967, with, the war in Vietnam at its 
height, Philip, whose grades are too bad for 
• him to get info college, on impulse joins the 
... Winy. His story is : about rawness, symbolized 
by the nettle-stung right hand of Lewis, 8 
low-r<?cmil and the archetypal boorish soldier: . 

- ’TlWaS.beet red and so bloated that you: 

^Idn’t gee hjs knpckles anymdre. It looked 

; . like an enormous baby's hand." : ‘ t 
' A rjaw-tecrultto the army and to life, Philip s 

^character is defined by his actions towards and 
/. flUegiahces With' others. He can’t afford to-$up- 
Judith. In his misery because of his own • 

4 .; .^ty- to recogiiizes and resists Lewis's crude- 
ne *S,; feVeilihg. Iri his humiliation when found 
v “the barracks thief’; he tentatively -. 
5 'H^^’^d jsCspdmed by; Hubbard,- who 

}' Shw^ unashamediy for the death of close ^ 

.^tortds. whp doddefons the War , who is fright-” 

" • • ' 

is often kindest to the least . 

- —-’ weakest 1 ; tof-hfe charaeterst Uw- ■ 

11 -.., , 1 i- 1 1 . k ( 3i< .1 ' 


is’s failures at whoring in the town are sym- 
pathetically followed; and he expenences he 
only moment of tenderness in the book. It « 
Lewis who is victimized by his fellow soldiers, 
and it is Lewis who gives Philip the most ret 
fess memory in his life: the moment when, 
guarding the ammunition dump, he persuades 
Philip and Hubbard not to heed the warnings 
about a nearby forest fire which, if it had 
reached them, would have blown them to 
pieces. “It would have been something , 

ail rt once: the ingenuousness of the narration 
prickly discomfort. ■ 
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Colonial Identity in the 
Atlantic World, 1500-1800 

Edited by Nicholas Canny and 
Anthony Pagden 
Here is an ambitious attempt to explore 
and compare the concerns of identity that 
preoccupied colonial populations of the 
Atlantic world from Ireland to Brazil. 

How did French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
overseas settlements and English settlers 
in Ireland, Barbados, and North America 

establish themselves as peoples distinct 

both from their mother countries and 
from the indigenous populations of 
the colonies? 

■Individually these essays make fasci- 
nating reading on the various Atlantic 
colonies, and together they provide a 
comparative understanding of the highly 
pragmatic ways in which distinctive 
colonial identities were formed. 

Cloth: 535.00 ISBN 0-691-05372-3 
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Four Middle English 
Mystery Cycles 

Tfextual, Contextual, and 
Critical Interpretations 
Martin Stevens 

Martin Stevens examines the four extant 
complete cycles of Middle English mystery 
plays in light of the most recent research 
on the manuscripts, sources, and records 
relating to the medieval drama. In the first 
comprehensive treatment of all four of the 
cycles, he argues that the cycles, which as 
texts date from the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth centuries, must be read as dis- 
tinct works of dramatic literature,, each 
with its own design, purpose, and 
execution. 

Cloth: 544.00 ISBN 0-691-06714-7 
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Princeton University Press 


Baton Thugut and Austria's 
Response to the French 

Revolution 

Karl A, Roider, ]r. 

He re is the first political biography of 
Baron Franz Maria Thugut, the principal 
Austrian opponent of the French Revolu- 
tion. During every year but one of his 
tenure as foreign minister of Austria {from 
1793 to 1800), Austria was at war with 
France, and Thugut was the man in Vienna 
most eager to pursue that war. In a fluent, 
engaging style this work explains Thugut's 
’ role as the first Austrian statesman to con- 
; front the Revolution; 

Cloth: 555.00 ISBN 0-69 1-05 135-6 
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O by OLIVER REYNOLDS 


111 the small town of Smflpnkkc 
nol far from tlic border 
in the early years of the century 
t lie writer O 
was being interviewed 
The room had n view of the river 
and us he spoke 
the ferry could be seen 
snout mg its way across 
to the Old Town 
with a girl and a pram 
and two tourists laughing 
at the cheapness of the fare 
andthe handsbrcadtli 
stretch of dull water 
It's mostly 1 suppose 
amattcrofstyle 
the writer said 
His mind was wandering 
First the ferry 
and then this young ludy 
with her pen and notebook 
ami her hair up 
showing the whiteness 
of he rears 
He crossed his legs 
and addressed the ceiling 
In 1718 there was 
a complete change of style 
in Prussian army uniform 
known as the Stilbruch 
Plainness 
replaced dressiness 
A tendril of hair 
broke free and brushed 
the page as she wrote 
He stood up and walked 
past her chair 
to the window 
Or lake the two sorts 
of houses in this town 
The stone Valhallas 
you see over there 
we re built for the so-called 
plank aristocracy 
the owners of the wood-mill 
The wooden onesare for the workers 
plain and simple 
Had his fingers , 
touched her shoulder 
The ferry was on its way back 

The ferry was on its way back . 

I thought there was dirt or blood 
crossing the surface of my eye 
and blinked and blinked and saw \ 

. it was birds high up 
swimming dots 
- • Someone was playing a fiddle 
as the ferry nuzzled to the quay 
sccisaw variations 
. on the national anthem 
The old tunes 
• persistent ns genes 
> . will outlive qs all 

• . There's the schoolteacher 
■ the town's human dock-, 

walking home for lunch 
and then re turning on the dot 
to the school inside ihe fortress . 
The fortress that won this place 
a whole line to itself in the anthem , 
by withstanding siege 
and sending the enemy ’• 
back across I he border 
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Now it's us who slip over 
for the summer sales or for a change 
from a town that’s had the luck 
not to grow 
You can tell the cars just returned 
by the daytime blaze of headlights 
stipulated by their law 

Stipulated By Their Law 
she would write 
is a book of twists and turns 
written in a denuded style 
No 

She should begin with him 
Denuded 
The horse had stopped 
She was home ’ 
The driver asked for a fare 
that seemed risibly cheap 
and wouldn’t be tipped 
Father was outside 
painting the flagpole 
which was laid horizontally 
from n pivot at the bottom 
She followed the fresh white paint 
to the tapering end 
knots and grain still showing 
this had once been a tree 
The rope was coiled neatly 
on top of the flag 
folded small as a handkerchief 
Mother has the coffee on 
he said then resumed 
his tongue-tip peeping out 
pink and incongruously solid 
amidst the smoke of his beard 
Scratched music filled the hall 
Her mother smiled at her and went on 
waving her arms from the Chair 
half-conductor half-dancer 
The kettle was nearly boiling 
She lifted it off 
Five minutes to cool 
She stood there the whole time 
quite still 

music all round her like soft rain 
still feeling inside her 
a dipping and swaying 
like someone newly arrived on land 

Like someone newly arrived on land 
the glassblower swung from side to side 
clamping the tube to his mouth 
and puffing from it a red bubble 
molten with anger 
and lengthening like slow elastic 
The writer was often found 
here in the Old Town 
afterone of his parties had ended 
with the floor strewn with glass 
Today though he wanted a present 
Perhaps this bowl 
which he could see 
brimming with paper 
t quickly written envelopes and letters 
He had it wrapped and hurried out 
There was a live concert at four 
.. tp mark National Day 
. As usual therc 'd been flags everywhere 
* evenonhistaxi 

Ho carefully put down l he package 
■ , he'd send It tonight with a, note 

' and then tuned In 

a\ • He was soon away 

V i i er fcftgta his chair 

, ,j : . i : he thought Oddly 

:•< Qr-M*-- ‘ V\' « . : Ilhen galyanist 
Vh ^Woulda ga lyanist bodging. = ’ 
W 1 * Smalltown of Sp&pfikke ' 
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Lessons of the flat style 
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Vi ncent Sherry 

J^^idCollected Poems, 1970-1985 
U2 dp. Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University 
PreL P S30 (paperback, $12.95). 

0819551155 
RAYMOND CARVER 

in b Marine Light: Selected poems 
2fl6pp. Collins Harvill. £11.50. 

000271908 8 


-I wanted the spirit of the city in my poems guage . 
while 1. as a city man, knew how to manipulate Ignatow de; 

^ spirit in terms of its language.” Thus David analogy for h, 
Ignataw seeks to combine Walt Whitman s in- flat style . 

Eve democratic spirit with William Carlos teso M 
Williams's commitment to speech idiom as idioms of th 
poetic material - the material to be rearranged shortening p< 
SSd shaped in what is, perforce, a process of material of sp 
Xfand exclusion. The citizen and the line; the wo, 
artist locate rival if reciprocating energies, and frontal plane. 

r2r w “‘“ sr*» 

Blowing in the wind 


It is. for Ignatow, a necessary balance. When 
his Whitmanian stride is unchecked, as in the 
“Invocation" that opens New and Collected 
Poems, 1970-1985. he simply walks in Whit- 
man's footsteps, blurring the original prints, 
reminding us that political mysticism is hard to 
imitate. Whitman serves Ignatow best when 
subjected to the hard lessons of American 
modernism. These were two, identified by Wil- 
liams himself in a 1948 review of Ignatow’s 
poems : the “straight look" of colloquial verse, 
of course, but also that more complex, interest- 
ing and elusive trait Williams repeatedly in- 
voked, “the plastic of our [American] lan- 
guage" . 

Ignatow develops this painterly or sculptural 
analogy for his own poetry in what he calls its 
“flat style", adapted from the techniques of 
Picasso, Matisse, Mondrian. He handles the 
idioms of the city as cubist images; fore- 
shortening perspective, he cuts and fits the 
material of speech to the measure of his poetic 
line; the words become a vivid, impending 
frontal plane. The reshaped cadences have the 
capacity to delight: “Said a voice to me / from 
the pillow / Ho Ho I am Bill Williams / Write 


Mark Ford 

GALWAY KINNELL 

ThePast „ L 

57pp. Seeker and Warburg. Paperback , £5.95. 

0436234114 

Galway Kinnell is a powerful poet - occa- 
sionally a rather loo powerful poet - in the 
bardic tradition of American verse. Although 
associated with the back-to-the-earth "deep 
image" pioneers of the 1960s, wild men of the 
land like Robert Bly and W. S. Merwin, Kin- 
nell at his best, as in the stunning long poem 
"Hie Avenue Bearing the Initial of Christ into 
the New World", tends to work a more.ti^di- 
tional vein of lyricism, and can sound impress- 
ively like Hart Crane in full flight. 

77ie Past is his first volume since Selected 
Poems won the Pulitzer Prize in 1982, and is 
markedly different from his previous work: it s 
more relaxed and meditative, less obsessively 
physical. One of the great dangers with the 
archetypal poetry Kinnell perfected in Body 


Rags (1968) and The Book of Nightmares 
(1971) is the narrowness of its range; it mms to 
sink "deeper than the level of ‘personally , 
into some organic universal that celebrates 
only the most primitive riles of earth, and the 
result can be as numbing as the endless epic 
landscapes of Ansel Adams. 

The Past, though, exhibits a new flexibility, 
even a shy sort of wit. This seems partly to do 
with the growing awareness of the domestic 
that has begun to infiltrate Kinnell’s poetry in 
recent years. Kinnell is probably most famous 
for his animal parables, vivid fantasies in whic 
be gorges on raw bear-meat for instance and 
even on bear-turds "sopped in blood . but The 
Past reveals a more detached sense ofnatura 
' ' lifei as in this wonderful description of his pet 
dog out' for a walk: 

Now and then she bends 

her spine down hard, like a dowser s branch, 
over some, to her. well-known splashing spot 
or holy water, at which she hersejf in turn 
carefully besoms out a thrifty spnnkle . . • 

In this book Kinnell’s touch is often extremely 


Hymning the humdrum 


_ * * inherited from an alcoholic mother; in the 

Dean Wilson , ^ 

WNALDHALL ' * on .he boo* In Jhc mg 
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In The Happy Man , his ninth collection of 
verse, Donald Hall discovers a range and in- 
tensity of voice one could hardly have guessed 
at from most of his earlier work. Hall is one or 
the most professional and committed -of 
American poets, and it is exciting to find de- 
dication to his craft being so richly rewarded. 

Hall grdw up on a small farm i n Connecticut, 

■ aiijl has written many poems celebrating- the ; 

I simplicities of smalltown America. 
j Happy Man opens with a batch of these that 
ore frankly nostalgic, though not idyllic, A lit- 
tle pe Frost jn this respect * he seems to take a 
special delight in images of the superannuated: 

old irien crouched over- winter .fires, a dairy- 
} farmer fourid dead at his milk-pail, leaning 
■ ; “into the' side of his last Holstein", the last . 

dance, of a beheaded rooster before, he s . 

, ! Pluekfed and boiled fpr a Sunday fricassee. 

; These rire short stories developed swiftly and 
• : - unsentirrien tally, but in the longest poem m the 
book,>Shrubs Burned AWay", Hall tries . his . 
hand Ht a-full-length poetic narrative (whether 
«. ^tnCMedS of not is hard to tell, as!this is on)y .. 

; first -section ' of a ptojected. book-length 

^maoibe CailedBu/Wit House).H\$ method ; 

[. . ■ v'wwi-iS; iriOre cbJriplex, but basically there aw - 
W milh'StprieS- eacliwi th various subplP tB ^ t 

■ ■ ; togethex sdeniihgly at random. In 

- i '■> r-i^^hg^omari artist is pursued by night- 
/ Iphysical disnitrabermem 


photograph^ on * a ^matchbox, I ^^NNIE 

that Bonnie is pul to lunch .... 

More unambiguously successful are the last 

“"ns of Hie book. “Men Dnv.ng Cars 
ii ucUfarc" nnd the male and female con 
?,ast S ?hey deieloj. In these. Hall is especially 

gefda. exploiting crdln a rine^,«.mak,n^ 

humdrum somehow satisfying. These poems 
^ Scalar they seen, almost ex- 
dected the sort of poems about the sort of 
thinas- a baseball-match, acorns, even one on 
Keats and Fanny Bruwne- that practically any- 

■SsasrasaasS 

kSdup. en<i he plunged into a wild sur- 

^emphatic and flexible enbugl. to deal with 
the commonest experience. ■ 


me a poem about yourself / Are you afraid? / 
Get it down / Say it say it say it. 1 

The “flat” style involves a temperament as 
well ns a technique. Cancelling the dominant 
viewpoint includes a refusal to accept any phi- 
losophical or religious perspective; it entails a 
radical, Whitmanian openness to the variety 
and particularity of things. Yet the nerve re- 
quired to maintain that openness may have 
failed with age; the older poet in thiscolleclion 
finds it easier to occupy the moral high ground. 

A semi-discursivc voice also ignores the mea- 
sure learned from Williams, running oyer the 
lithe bounding lines, spilling the discourse. 
Another sign of this open-ended prosiness, this 
casual loquacity, is the increasing uSe of the 
“conversation" or "interview" format for 

poems. . 

An achievement which remains constant 
throughout Ignatow’s career is evoked by 
the unexplained parable of “Requiem . 
Remembering a father who wanted lo be a 
baritone, the poem itself verges on lyric; but 
neither father nor son can break hilly into 
song. Ignatow’s early commitment to reshap- 
ing the cadences of speech was part of a wan- 


delicnte, especially in the shorter poems, the 
conceits gently offered. “Lifted by its tuft / of 
angel hairs, a milkweed / seed dips-ancl-suars / 
across a meadow, chalking I in outline the 
rhythm / that wails in air all along. I like in e 
bottom hem of nowhere. . begins “The 
Shroud", in which pollen seeds, adrift in sum- 
mer. chalk and stitch the world's winding- 
sheet Yeats, an early passion of Kinnell s. is 
somewhere behind this, but the rhetoric never 
loses touch with its precise observations. 

Grouped together towards the end are a 
scries of longer poems dealing with wider sub- 
jects. These include poems in memory ot lel- 
low-poets James Wright and Richard Hugo, 
and a highly charged imagining of the nuclear 
attack on Hiroshima, The book’s final poem, 
“The Seekonk Woods", reveals Kinnell at his 
most inspired, moving through childhood 
memories to a soaring awareness of the cosmos 
and his own physical desires. The Whitman- 
esque rhythms drive excitedly on to their ring- 
ing conclusion, in a desperate pursuit, once 
again, of the ultimate Song of Myself. 


ness about music, a reticence: when his poems 
start into song, and fall just short, the voice 
seems to resonate most, and most accurately. 

with the emotional life. 

Raymond C'nrvcr never even verges on song. 

Best known for his three volumes of short 
stories. Carver writes in the tradition of good 
prose, though not in the Flaubertian mode of 
Pound or Ford: Carver is studiously iniliierary. 

He would be original, aboriginal: “My Crow 
dismisses literary images of that creature, from 
Ted Hughes’s to Homer’s. He keeps his lan- 
guage dose to the folk idiom of the Pacific 
Northwest, where he lives. His special gut is 
the narrative in the vernacular, its relaxed 
manner at its best when conveying a gra- „ 
tuitous. apparently casual memory: “where 
this floated up from, or why, 1 1 don’t know. 

But thinking about this. . - From one stand- 
point rhythmically inert, this laconic style has 
the effect of forcing our interest away from the 
verbid surface of the poems, allowing us to 
focus on the event recalled or lo experience the 
feeling invoked. These events and feelings are 
rich, moreover: a picaresque youth now owned 
by memory and a mature response. Carver 
knows the character and the value of this mat- 
erial. Saying the least is not a deficiency but an 
art: the verbal spareness is consonant both with 
ilic sense of adventure and the terse, virile 
affection he permits himself. He is also a funny 
poet, relaying the absurd us a matter of course 
with a kind of dead-pan hilarity. 

Carver’s use of idiom gives traction to the 
airiest of fancies. Talking to the dead in “Radio 
Waves", for example, he relies entirely on the 
common sense, the innate gravity of the com- 
mon tongue. James Wright exposed the dan- 
cers of this strategy even when he succeeded 
svith it: "Suddenly I realize / That if I stepped 
out of my body 1 would break / Into blossom. 

A flatly vernacular verse risks the absurd when 
it seeks the heightening of poetry, and Carver s 
voice sometimes fails to support the fantastic 
event. Nor does he handle multiple or in- 
tersecting narrutives with skill: his syntax and 
linguistic sensibility do not sustain the 
complexities attempted in “Ask Him’ , a walk- 
ing tour through a graveyard filled with stones 
as varied as the dead. Despite his casual air, 
there is a single-mindedness, indeed a relen- 
tlessiless about Carver’s narrative instincts. 
When he settles lo one memory, he can draw 
an extraordinary power from it. 
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The final year 


John House 


RONALD PK.’KVANCB 

Von GgrIi in Saint-Rtf my and Auvsrs 

325pp. New York: Metropolitan Museum/ 

A lira ins. $35. 

U»7tl‘W475 | 

Vincent Van Gngh. in the final year of his life, 
spent in the asylum at Saint Rtf my and under 
the earc of Dr (iuchcl at Alivcrs, seems to 
symbolize the modern creative genius - iso- 
lated from society. a prey to his own anxieties, 
and pouring out a si ream id masterpieces 
which only found a real public after his suicide. 
His lifeline to the ’Teal world" outside was his 
cnrresjKmdencewith hisbrothcr Theo in Paris, 
ami at first sight his letters to then appear to 
provide >in unparalleled entry to his creative 
world, with their detailed accounts of his activi- 
ties ami motives, and their seemingly artless 
linking oi his paintings with his emotional 
stales. 

In one sense Van UhrIi in Saint- tiOmy and 
Anvers olfcis a welcome coircclive to this 
view: Ronald Pickvancc insists at the outset 
that these Lite pa lutings arc “neither graphs of 
Im so-called madness nm piim.uily indicators 
of his menial stiiic". but rather tile lucid pro- 
ducts of an "informed and imaginative, inter- 
pretive and highly analytical" mind. In the 
brief introduction Pick v.inec mentions Van 
( High’s wish "so mellow to combine past and 
present. North and South. Rembrandt and De- 
lacroix. fin rope and the far l-usl ", but lie does 
not follow up this statement. I .liter, in discus- 
sion of die portrait of Trabuc. the head atten- 
dant at the asylum, lie mites that Van tiogh 
compared it with an etching by Alphonse 
leg r os und prints of tlu’ statesman Guizot, but 
blocks further speculation on these analogies 
with the comment that they "would seem to 
have no place in a Post-Impressionist's mmie 
iMinjfiNfiirt'"; he then proceeds to discuss the 
portrait's colour - implicitly a more uppropri- 
are concern for a ’TVM-linpiewnnisi" iliough 
uisinen lii med by the painter in his letter. 

In p.ni. the book’s limited horizons may be 
ihx* result of its origins as an exhibition cata- 
logue. with a set of entries on individual pic- 
tures ,it its core, and certain key works inevit- 
ably absent Yet, even in discussions of the 
paintings, Pickvanee refuses to “tcniovc indi- 
vidual pictures from their context and subject 
them to intensive scrutiny in an attempt to 
grasp their sources, symbolism and ultimate 
meaning ". 'Dm "tunic xt" is the physical con- 
text of their making und the way in which Vun 
Gogh grouped them for dispatch .to, Then: 


identification of these groups of paintings is the 
focus of Pick vs nice's detailed scholarship. 

Their larger con text, and the range and com- 
plexity of Van Gogh's cultural interests, arc 
never brought to hear on the pictures. liven 
in discussing the often- inter pro led "Starry 
Night", Pickvanee does not summarize rival 
views of it. let alone seek to adjudicate be- 
tween them. Discussions of Van Gogh's re- 
sponses to external stimuli are of the most 
simplistic: one picture is “a Ponl-Aven picture 
painted at Saint- Rtf my", though it shows no 
clearer sign of the impact of Gauguin and 



, | /vhi ilthiiwim; rqntntm «',///< in I he Seven 
SkculiKitk* nf Yinctiiil Van ( nigh: A f.iL-Mimlc 
i , dili"ii/ , i Jolhinut \ HIM ito IV. di rO 1 ; yi. /Jl«uiftMWi/ 
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Lessons in survival 


Emile Bernard than many others; another was 
painted “to illustrate a passage in a novel" by 
Rod, which treats far too literally one of the 
literary allusions that Van Gogh often used in 
his letters to lend a potential extra expressive 
dimension to his pictures. 1 here is little sense 
in Picfcvance’s discussions of the boldness- and 
risk - in Van Gogh’s attempts to fuse line with 
colour, and thus resolve at a stroke this long- 
standing technical and ideological polarity in 
French painting. Nor docs he explore Van 
Gogh’s ambition to graft a literary dimension 
on to a tradition of optical painting, thus bridg- 
ing the gulf between critics’ notions of “natur- 
alism" and "symbolism". The welcome inclu- 
sion of the text and translation of Albert Au- 
ricr’s 1840 essay on Van Gogh is n trenchant 
reminder that, to its first viewers, this art, far 
frum existing in a critical vacuum, was a start- 
ling intervention into the thick of avant-garde 
dehale in Paris. 

As a catalogue to the exhibition, which look 
place at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
January. Van (logit in Saint-Rimy and 
Anvers did little to enrich understanding of the 
paintings on view; as a permanent book, it 
offers fine plates und ii set of documentary 
correctives. Inn it fails to open out (Impossibili- 
ties fur serious historical and critical analysis of 
Vhii Gogh's art and reputation. 'Ilic vast suc- 
cess or the New York exhibition may have 
proved Auiicr wrong when lie wrote that Van 
Gogh, unlike Mcissonier. would never win the 
true admiration of the Iwmgcuis public; but 
the Van Gogh which this catalogue presents to 
its public is reduced and domesticated, shorn 
of his original shock and daring. 


Matters of 
fact and theory 


David Carrier 


David Bindmnn 


TOM PHILLIPS 

Aliinnumenl: A treated Victorian novel 
Revised edition. 

Ki7pp llianiexntul iiiulsKii £12. 'tv 
ii n jo 2 MSS 4 


Tom Phillips's //onirim- nf lias not achieved the 
recognition it deserves since its publication in 
l WO. This is surely because of its unclassifiabil- 
ity, fur it does not lit naturally into any section 
of u Intokshop or library, ft is in essence a 
comic novel in pictures, telling the story of the 
Platonic quest of the artist. who is represented 
by the bathciically suburban dreamer Bill 
Togo, and the pursuit of his muse Irma. It is 
also a personal commonplace book of a kind 
familiar in thescvenlecnlli and eighteenth cen- 


Peasants and patrons 


Lome Campbell 


JOHN OLIVER HAM), J. R.JMlSON, W. W, 
ROBINSON lodM.HOIXF 
The Age of Bruegel: Netherlandish drawings in 
itic sixteenth century 

.339pp. Washington, DC: National Gallery/ .. 
Cambridge University Press £40. • 

: 052130965 

r - • , -- — — . 

Xtpe Age (#/ Brunei: Netherlandish drawings in 
..... . the si%reetilh century . is the catalogue of an ex-. 

hiLifitw bridal the N.Kinnul Giillriry . VVashmg- 
; ion, at the end df fast year ami ar the 1'ierponi 
Morgan Library in New York during the eatly 
pan of-thft year rif 123 drawings hy sikiircnlh- 
ivntury Netherlandish , olid's; eight ol' them 
.ire hy VicIci Bruegel the tiller, including the 
"Bee -Keeper*". Some iirtiris. for example 
Jacquvi de (ihvyit 11. With six drawing*. nnd 
Hemliick Gntf/uis, 1 with nine, itte pcihapsj 

over rcprcMTiitcd, while some of |hc'. kvver 

painters of the end of the ccntury iire fominatc 
in he included. Hut «n the whole, the selection, 
including drawing friiiu life und nature , tmn- 
iHisitlmnl’ studies. presentation dralsirtp. copy 
ttam'injn and designs for print**: laposlrics, 
stained glass and mclalwufk. gives a *>p!crtdid 
unprevMun of the rich variety of drawings pro- 

• duted In the. l ow Countries during lire period. 

• The liitaldguo entries are long und uciaikd 
and provide exhaustive surveys of fire litcia- 

1 : Hire op each drpwipg. The reproduction* are 

T fexi£h%V; and lhere : a re many. com'ptfMiM' 


illustrations. Three introductory essays help to 
place the subject in its historical context: “The. 
Sixteenth Century " by John Oliver Hand and 
“The Function of Drawings in the Netherlands 
In the Sixteenth Century " by W. W. Robinson 
ami M. Wolff are serviceable; “Jan Gossaert 
. and the New Aesthetic' 1 by J, R. Judsun is 
" perhaps less useful, as the author gets into a 
predictable tangle over the meaning or man- 
nerism. One ur’twoerrors should he corrected. 
In (he entry for Bruegel’s “Kermis at 
llohoken" the inscription on the engraving 
after the drawing ii mistranslated: kauwen 
•means "to chew” not “cold”, and the sense is 
that, the peasant* insist on holding fairs 
whether they l|«ve to starve or die nf chewing 
nr over-eaLing. The figures in Van Oi!ey\ 
tapestry design me not John V. Count of Nas- 
' sju, and hi* wife bul Henry III, Count or Nils- 
sau, und hh three wives: the lady in the fore- 
ground may he itkiidficd. front comparison 
with other portiail*. as his third wife Mchdpdc 
Menilow, uti important patron uf iltc arts. The 
✓life nf Bruegel will certainly ho useful to spe- 
cudixis. who Will find the entries mid hihlio- 
jpuphfrf invaluable.- Hut it is dnblH ful whether 
the general reader will iterive much pleasure ur 
instruction from the text since the drawings are 
catalogued dot in chronological sequence bull 
hy alphabetical urdefnf miist. As urt anthology 
of nl tries, the, hook is attractive and useful; but 
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Running backwards 


David Papineau 


INGRID STADLER 

Contemporary Art and Its Philosophical 
Problems 

152pp. Buffalo, NY: Prometheus. $21 .95. 

0 87975 383 8 

Most acstheticians have too little knowledge of 
the arts; and most art critics, even those who 
love to purloin quotations from philosophers, 
know nothing about philosophy. So, since re- 
cent art frequently raises philosophical issues, 
a book by a philosopher dealing with the philo- 
sophical problems of contemporary art could 
not be more timely. Although Ingrid Stadlcr is 
listed as the author of Contemporary Art and 
Its Philosophical Problems, according to the 
tabic of contents each essay in this collection of 
papers has a co-author. They discuss a very 
wide range of important issues which ought to 
interest philosophers: the role of the contem- 
porary art market, and feminist art theorizing; 
minimalist art, photography, nnd the greatness 
of Jackson Pollock and Mies vnn der Rohe. 
The writing is dear nnd, though oddly mnn- 
nered, free oF jargon; the authors refer to a 
wide range of sources nnd their passionate con- 
cern about these issues is engaging. 

What is so dismaying about this promising 
book is its cavalier attitude towards the facts. 
The "prize possession" of the Gardner 
Museum, Boston, cannot be the "Titian Span- 
ish Dancer"', there is no painting by Titian on 
that subject. Clement Greenberg nnd Michael 
Fried do not think that “Minimalist . . . sculp- 
ture .. . surpasses all other styles or schools of 
approximately n century of Western abstract 
art”; nnd David Smith, whom they do ndmire, 
was not n mini nudist. Michael Fried's impor- 
tant critique of minimalism, “Art and Object- 
hood", which Stadlcr quotes and to which she 
seems to refer - her footnotes are confusing - 
was not “published in 1982", but fifteen years 
earlier, in the era of minimalism; her biblio- 
graphy gives another date of publication, also 
incorrect. Nor is her strictly philosophical 
argumentation more successful. Since Krauss's 
earlier and later views differ and “a proposition 
nnd its contradiction cannot both be true", it 
follows that “Krauss has effectively erased her 
contributions to art theory . . . Hegel and 
Wittgenstein both make different claims in 
their early nnd late writings, so it is difficult- to 
see why a writer about art may not also change 
her mind when she sees new works or secs 
familiar works in a different way. In a later 
essay, a Kantian discussion of Pollock’s origi- 
nality, Stadler offers an example of the "origi- 
nality of genius". In it Raphael breaks with the 
tradition in which "the Madonna had been de- 
picted as reading her future in the ‘Book of 
Prophets'” and “the goldfinch . . . remained 
as symbolic of the infant's message and martyr- 
dom . . "Since a stroll through any good 
museum, or a glance at an introductory art 
survey text, will reveal that this statement is 
incorrect, only the very optimistic render will 
then be willing to follow Stadler’s critique °f 
Elizabeth Frank’s Jackson Pollock or to weigh 
her claim that Pollock perhaps did not paint 
masterpieces; "We are not yet convinced that 
the mysteries Pollock’s work create serve to 
supplant our need for myths to live by." 

Stadler's aim is to demonstrate that a rigor- 
ous philosopher who knows her Kant can clear 
up the confusions of writers about art, who 
indeed often reason poorly. But this goal. 
. seems hopelessly presumptuous when, for ex- 
ample* she tells us that "Pollock’s mural-sized 
paintings are clearly not part of the history of 
painting, which took it for granted that paint- 
ing is (and was) about telling stories without 

words", . as if Chprdin’s still-life works, 

Claude’s landscapes or Braque’s Cubist mas- 
terpieces were clearly not part of the history Of 
painting. Unintentionally, however, Stadler 
has made a- contribution to philosophy^ 

- According to Donald DjiVidson’s Principle ® 
Chnrily, "we can dismiss a priori the chance o 


paulhorwich 

^Ml^Pre^il^ (paperback. £8.95). 
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^Tafilm run backwards, it looks 


lurics. offering reflections till the transience of 
life nnd the vanity of human wishes. Of its 
original 308 pages, fifty have been completely 
remade for this revised edition and the author 
lias announced his intention of continuing this 
process at intervals until nil pages arc changed 
Iruiii the original edition. 

1 hough a relatively small proportion of 
pages has been replaced, it is remarkable how 
this change has influenced (he whole. Happily, 
most of the more humorous and erotic pages in 
the first edition have been retained but the 
\outhful contrast of manic elation and alien- 
uted despair which dominated it has been suc- 
ceeded by a more mature tone in which “Togc 
accepted his thrown value and recognised 
yesterday had to laugh". Phillips's own divorce 
is reflected in a more resigned attitude towards 
marriage: “Does modem marriage require the 
martyr's art?” The immense effort devoted to 
the translation and production of an edition of 
Dante over the past few years has also left its 
mark and there is the suggestion that the artist 
has also passed through the crisis of the middle 
years: 

My stories or a soul’s surprise a soul which crossed u 
chasm in whose depths ! find I found myself and 
nothing more than that. Such trouble transfigured is 
mastered life: 

ff Phillips has changed, then so has society 
and the harsher and more philistine climate of 
Thatcherism is reflected in his acknowledge- 
ment of the increasing power of money and its 
possessors, who now tend to be young rather 
than old. This is evidently the theme of the new 
page 52 where today's implications for the 
airtisi are bleakly noted: “Like u somnambulist 
1 acknowledge gold authority. I lose to the 
shining talk I communicate the truth of this 
chill obscurity to be paid in heavy pieces.” 

Middle age lias, however, brought the artist a 
sense not of failure buipT the limitations of 
success. The hope, still strongly present in the 
first edition, that jut t#n ironsfomi coriscious- 
ih». has given way tp the recognition that to 
Un sci even in a small way will require the 
adoption of the cunning and. disguise of 
enemies of art- To survive in Engjanil the artist 
■‘must have lessons in bit attion language 
tit tack and advanced cruel thought". 1 ; 

On the whole the new pagtfs are an improve- 

Jnenf bn the ories they replace. A Hiuhurneni , 

remains predominantly a comlc wor^. As the huissive error . . . it must generally be the case 
revisions plbgress, Ihouah. one fears thatsome ' that ic imc when a sneaker holds i 


Lrf. Smoke drifts back towards smokers, 

3 with an accelerating rush, .t disappear 
T heir cigarettes. Ripples on ponds spread 
irds, and lob pebbles back into the hands of 
oassers-by. Rotting apples gather themselves 
Kid with successively bigger bumps, bound 
unt u they flip themselves back on to 
Disorder, dispersal and decay an- 
ravel themselves, and become as good as new. 

Of course backwards movies are just a 
trick. But what if the world were really like 
that? What if we were in a backwards movie, 
rather than just watching it? One possible 
thought is that in such a world the direction of 
cation would be reversed. Later events 
would characteristically cause earlier ones. 

The Inter disappearance of the smoke, or 
return of the pebble, or restoration of the 
apple, would be the explanation of why earlier 

events happened as they did. 

But if the direction of causation were 
reversed, then presumably the mental life of 
people living in a backwards world would be 
different too. Memories are experiences 
caused by temporarily removed events. So m 
a backwards world we would presumably 
remember events like the pebble being m our 
hand, or the apple being on the tree. 

Similarly, we anticipate effects of present 
goings-on. So we would look forward to the 
ripples spreading out, or the a PP le 
away. But then what’s so backwards about the 
imagined world in the first place? Won 
throwing the pebble be in the past, since it is 
in the direction we have memories of, and 
won’t the ripples spread out into the future . 

In the end it seems as if the backwards w °rid 
simply collapses into the familiar old world, 
the world in which earlier order decays into 

later disorder. _ - - ~T '. ~T"' „ 

At issue here are the relationships between 
four different "arrows" that pick out a direc- 
tion in time: the arrow of decaying order, me 
arrow of causal efficacy, the arrow from re- 
membered events to current memories, tne 
arrow from past to future. Paul Horwich s 
Asymmetries in Time is a detailed study of the 
relationships between these four and a further 
six related arrows in time. There are a htimher 
of notable previous works in this area, includ- 
ing Hans Reichenbach’s The Direction of Time 
(1956) and D. H. Mellor’s Real Time (1981). 

But Reichenbach’s posthumous classic s not a 
fully finished work, while Mellor’s book is rel- 
atively selective in the problems it deals with. 
Horwich's book has the virtue of offering a 
systematic treatment of the whole area, and is 
likely to be the standard work for some years to 
come. ' 

Horwich is not a writer to sacrifice 
expository flow for technical detail, and there 
■ are occasional passages where he skates fas 
over thin ice. But in an area as potentially 
confusing as this, clarity is preferable to 
complexity. Certainly a number of chapters, 
like that on the direetjon of explanation, an 
on' time travel and the dangers 01 
“autpranticide", are' highly suited to become 
required undergraduate reading. 

1 Horwich takes the dispersal of order to e 
|he key to temporal asymmetry. Most 
philosophers of science reject this line, on 
the grounds that a world in which order 
accumulated instead of dispersing, a world 
like a ' backwards movie, wotild still , be in 
perfectly’ good .accord with the fundamental 
laws: of phyBips. If a collection of. ■moke 
'molecules 'ever did have the initial velocities 
and; positions that they are portrayed .. 
having in the baekwaras movie, then tney 
. ,:«quld /indeed ill disappear up the . 


movement of air molecules around the 
cigarette) which then give rise to co-ordinated 
“final conditions" (such as the related 
velocities of the separated smoke particles 
that come out of the cigarette). By focusing 
on this phenomenon of initial chaos, followed 
by co-ordinated consequences, Horwich is able 
to show that a number of other temporal 
asymmetries, in particular the accumulation 
of memories and the direction of causation, 
have the same source as the dispersal of 
order. 

Horwich briefly considers possible 
explanations for the ubiquity of chaotic initial 
conditions in our world. He mentions the 
popular theory that this initial chaos is a result 
of the “big-bang” origin of the universe, and 
alludes to the intriguing corollary that in a 
“big crunch" the direction of time might be 
reversed. But, as Horwich is aware, these 
ideas are at best tentative. In particular, it is 
difficult to see how the essentially probabilistic 
requirement, that initial conditions should be 
randomly arranged, can follow from any 
particular facts about the actual history of the 

If there is one topic on which Horwich is 
less than convincing, it is the connection 
between rational action and causation. 
Twenty years ago the standard philosophical 
view was that on action is rational if it renders 
a desired outcome more likely. But there are 
cases that raise difficulties for this view. 
People who take out life insurance policies are 
more likely to avoid car accidents than those 
who don’t (because they tend to be more 
cautious citizens anyway). But that doesnt 
make it rational to take out a life insurance 


policy in order to avoid car accidents. Having 
life insurance is good evidence that you wil 
avoid car accidents. But it won t cause you not 

example is ~b’s 

also offered another, opaque box. in ^ which 

you are told a magically accu ™* e , J udg „„ 
^ —ter will have put £1,000,000 i if you are 
going to refuse the first box, but will have put 
if you are going to take the first box^. 
You can take either or both boxes Now if th 
s is any good, you are more likely to end 
up a millionaire if you refuse the first btw mid 


1 


character will have put £1,000,000 if you are 
going to refuse the first box, but will have 
nothing if you are going to take hefirst box^ 
You can take either or both boxes Now if th 
judge is any good, you are more hkely to end 
up ^millionaire if you refuse the : first box and 
take only the second. But, as before, it makes 
little sense to choose an action, like refusing 
1" box. which can’t have any causal 
influence on the desired outcome. Nothing 
you do now will affect whether or not there is 
£1,000,000 in the opaque box. 

Most philosophers l.a« concluded from 
these examples that the old 
decision theory" (perform the 
would be the b ? t evld^w for the d«ire 
outcome) should be replaced by a 


But there 
mounted a 

old evidential theory 


is a minority group — 

rearguard action in favour of the 
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arguing that, when 
this theory can 
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RELIGION 


In the wreck of patriarchy 


Monica Fur Ion 


i.coNAKiH)nnKi 

The Mule rim I Face nf CSiiiI: l he feminine and 
ils rel ipi i mk v xpitfv.il »i in 
27xpp. Harper and How. C1I1.V5. 

iiHfi2MI5‘i? 

MIKKEBAI. 

[. filial I.uve: Feminist literary rcadingsof 
hihliciil lose stories 

141pp. BliHiiniiigtun: Indiana University 
I’ftfss. S25 (paperback. $S.y5). 

U25.I3WH7 
SUSANNK IIKINE 

Women and Fiirlv ClirlMiunllj : Arc the 
feminist scholars right? 

Tr.md.itedhy John Bowden 
IKipp. STM. Paperback. C6.**5. 
mu 11212 »4 

Feminist, and indeed aiili-fenunisl. hunks are 
hi iw fairly si Teaming off the pious printing 
presses. It seems only ycsleuiay that Christian 
publishers used to gro.ui if you offered them u 
hook about uunieii; now they apparently can- 
not gel enough ul [lie subject und we are 
hum! mi dec I hj I lie sensible and the Imim . the 
tinpiii.il and die stale. Hie orthodox and the 
heretical. 

Uu ■ Mtth rml f o/ <»W by I .eonardo llolf 
is mil of the top drawer of this sort of publica- 
tion. patented by orthodox Catholicism with 
some Inngimi genes wandering in somewhere. 
A Brazilian, ami a liberation theologian, he 
looks luck over the long centuries in which 
women have hecii silenced in the Church, and 
he feeb uncomfortable and embarrassed. 

here are two ways of refusing to accept 
woman. We may consider her infantile and 
the rclme rightly placed under male tutelage. 
Or we may exalt her to heights such that her 
status suit] role in this world lose their reality 
ami specificity." He quotes Uulzae. "Woman is 
a slave to enthrone'' . and rejects such theories 
of domination of women in favour of "recip- 


rocity" between the sexes (in Hoffs definition 
a subtle and profound concept). I !c also expli- 
citly rejects the Aiigusiiiiian view that only in 
the male is human nature till I y realized, with its 
uirolhiiy llial reali/aiinii for the female is only 
a function of her relation (n the male. 

As he sees it. the Church is living in ilic 
wreck of patriarchy, yet near to rescue by 
a new vision, that of the feminine. (This 
makes an interesting contrast to (lie Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's recent analogy be- 
tween the approach of women's ordination and 
the Titanic disaster.) Hoff believes that Pope 
John Paul I was speaking prophetically when 
he a in ion need. "Clod is Father, but above all. 
(iud is Mother. . . He enlarges on this, 
borrowing Jungian language: 

Every indication exists tli.it we are witnessing the 
emerge nee of one of Hie key archetypes nf Iiiiiimii- 
ilv‘> collet live iinennsiiuus: the .ininia. in all us 
mill i ip le manifest ni inns A like event occurs only 
once eve iv several thousand wars .... Willi in ilic 
insiiiiiiinii.iL [f.inic-w.irk of the powers lliat be. die 
image* of ( i ltd Hashes furlli with a new face 

lip to (his point, a Christian feminist, like 
myself, is more or less cheering him on, though 
leery of the mention of the anima because of 
lung’s sexist views of ils coiititeipnit. the 
minus. Jung ihnuglii dial woiiiun's struggle 
with her masculine side made her “obstinate 
and inept" (Symhuh of Trtin\ff>niMtiiM\\ ‘‘A 
woman of it usually kind and peaceable disposi- 
lion", he claimed, "becomes an argumenta- 
tive, obstinate, narrow-minded shrew if it 
should come into her head lo use a lialf- 
under stood ivle a heard in a conversation six 
weeks or months ago" {The hitegratum nf the 
Personality). (Ihe implicit message of analytic- 
al psychology thus appears not lo differ all that 
much from I lie one conveyed to me by my 
mother lorty years ago - "If you want men to 
like yon, if is better not to argue with (lirin.' a > 
My heart sinks, however, when Hoff goes 
uu to identify the Virgin Mary, immaculate, 
pure, totally self-giving, us ii kind of ultimate 
anima. she "in whom we sec the feminine us 
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pQier Greenaway is the director and Joan Plowright one 
of the stars. The film is Drowning by Numbers, which 
Grtenaway has just started shooting, Chris Peachment 
joined them in Southwoid, where the whole picture is' 
being made on location* His report appears next week. 


. . . and regularly in The Times, Bernard Levin ; 
on the way we live now, Frances Gibb on the law, 

John Clare on education, Jane MacQoUty on f 
wine, Peter Ackroyd on books, Barbara Aaiiel s . 
viewpoint^ Paul Griffiths on music, Philip 
Howard on words, ihe humourof Mel Caiman 
and Barry Fahtdni, the Unique Tims : : 
rumword. . .and much more each wee* 
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achieving it* tiilulity". 

Jung himself believed that in Ihe minds and 
lie arts uf men. Hie anima, or archetype of the 
feminine, took many forms - ihe coquette, Ilic 
whore, the witch, the young girl, the wise old 
woman, to name but a few. Hoff never men- 
tions these colourful diameters, but appar- 
ently identifies “the feminine" entirely with 
“Hie perfect inotlier'’. As the American 
theologian Beverly Harrison has noted, “the 
devnted, mothering, virginally asexual ‘good 
woman', the only woman lowborn Christianity 
(has] been able to relate”, is simply the reverse 
picture of the wicked Eve , whom the patriarchs 
have always regarded with such unspeakable 
terror. It may. of course, he a transforming 
experience for men to discover an inner femi- 
nine self that is devoted and selfless, and we 
may hope they lenrn something from it, but for 
women the image of femininity as one of un- 
remitting self-sacrifice has often been a 
crippling one. 

Miekc Hal’s contention in Lethal Love: 
Feminist literary readings of biblical love stories 
is that the authors of Ihe Old Testament sec 
women as ••vicliuiizers”. and to prove this she 
quotes Eve. Ualhslichn. Delilah, Ruth. (One 
wonders why not Jnel. she of the tent-peg, 
who might have given many n young man pause 
for thought . ) Eve and Delilah arc surely 
trouble-makers, but Ruth? the passive, hapless 
llallisheba? Using a quite weird blend of 
semiotics, psychoanalysis, flow charts - with 
drawings labelled Safety. Danger, Confine- 
ment. Freedom - Hal has written one of the 
least comprehensible hooks it has ever been 
my lot to read, with chapter headings such as 


“On the Margin of Anachrony: Paralepsis or 
the deviation from the straight path”, “Juxta- 
position, or Similarity behind Displacement". 

I much enjoyed the part, however, where 
she says that Samson knocking the Temple 
down was renlly the act of pushing at his 
mother's legs in an attempt to get born. Could 
the book be a leg-pull? 

Susanne Heine is a Professor in the Pro- 
test unt Faculty of Theology of the University 
of Vienna. The publishers of her Women and 
Early Christianity warn us eager feminist read- 
ers that we may find her "sobering”. Certainly 
she has a rather prim way with her. A distin- 
guished scholar, with some feminist sym- 
pathies herself, she explores what other writers 
are saying about the way that, in spite of the 
theory of Christian love, women gradually 
found themselves edged out of an active role in 
the young Church. She is cool to the point of 
hostility towards a number of women scholars, 
and it seemed lo me that she was plainly nerv- 
ous of being lumped with the maverick femin- 
ists, who roam in and out of the theological 
bushes like highwaymen. She seems nervous 
that we might think she is a Gnostic or that she 
admires the angry outpourings of the post- 
Christian Mary Daly. 

I did think she was a bit hard on Elisabeth 
Mollntann-Wcndcl, for being rash enough to 
wonder if Jesus and Mary Magdalen might 
have been more than just good friends (I had 
wondered this myself), but she is right behind 
Rosemary Radford Ruether - the author of 
Women Church (1986) - which in this, the 
British Christian feminist neck of the woods, is 
as much in the mainstream as you can get. 
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J. L. Houlden 

JACK T. SANDERS 
The Jews In l.uke- Acts 
4lHpp. SCM. Paperback. £15. 

n.t*JU2i to? 2 

Hie author of the Gospel of St Luke and of the 
Acts of the Apostles is a favourite with the 
more relaxed kind of Bible reader, because he 
appears to be so straightforward, so sunny und 
rjther secular. It Hikes only a little close atten- 
tion to show that all three judgments arc mis- 
taken. and on nu subject is it more false than 
his attitude to Jews and Judaism. Certainly he 
is not the least bit secular: Jews, Gentiles and 
Christians are viewed throughout in the per- 
spective of Gud’s historical purpose, centred 
on Jesus. And evidently he is not straight- 
forward, for the elucidation of his attitude pro- 
duces the most contrary assessments. As for his 
being sunny, this is precisely a basic point at 
issue. Was Judaism, for Luke, the essential and 
beneficent parent of the Church, with Jews 
forming the core of Its early membership, a 
rule marred only by Ihe hostile activities of 
some leading Jews towards Christians, and 
above all in the execution of Jesus? Or was it 
, the great enemy and the place of all faithless- 
ness, in a portrayal relieved only by u devout 
minority of Jews, who attended Jesus' birth 
and responded to (he earliest apostolic 
preaching? 

As cither interpretation is not implausible, 

■ much depends on hdw Luke's own situation is 
perceived. Whom Was he trying lo convince 
und what purposes were uppermost, in his 
blind? Here loo, numerous suggestions are in 
the field. . but there is broad agreement that 
J.ukeS depiction of .both the life of Jesus and 
the earliest years nf the Christian mjssipn is 
Coloured by anxieties and causes belonging 
more to bis day; around the close of the first 
century, than to the earlier period which they 
tfcycibe. The quyMiun.iif Christian identity in 
relation to Judaism was importing in nil Christ- 
j jjt groups; and the 'New tostametit gives evi- 
. tlcns^lM almost cVcty ctmcelvablc view Was 
hdd ill one quarter u| ahujher. TliOiie yie^S 
ni.iy be piffled on a scale uf gradually and 
yattouriy developing ; Christian awareness’ of 
, different luiitm from Judafctq: At some point in 
. the wurseurihc hardtop , 

..ty properly weh ; as injfo-Jqw^h cGhirdversy 
. becomes hostility faijfjs.: 
; v JabkT. j 

: , : 31 ttyiXb 
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Judaism and all its works. Apparently contrary 
strands are subsidiary to this overwhelmingly 
primary Lucun thrust, designed lo show the 
Church's title to be Judaism's true heir. Faced 
still with Jewish opposition, Luke's real belief 
is that only Gentile Christianity is fully 
genuine, freed as it is from Ihe bonds of the 
Jewish Law that still fetter even Jewish 
Christians. 

Professor Sanders reads the account of 
Jesus’ ministry in Luke's Gospel, as well as 
Acts, in the light of this picture. Thus, the 
Pharisees whom Luke's Jesus castigates for 
their narrowness are a sort of foreshadowing of 
the Jewish Christians of the later period, while 
the “good" sinners and outcasts, whose faith 
and humility bring them salvation -at Jesus’ 
hand, look forward to the Geriifle Christians 
who alone believe on the “right” terms. It is not 
wholly easy lo see how conscious Luke was of 
such a picture: it betokens a rather modern 
kind of literary subtlety if. as Sanders seems to 
suggest, it. was deliberate. Open more clearly 
to the suspicion of anachronism is the level- 
ling at Luke of the charge of antisemitism, 
admittedly in its most embryonic form. 

In this account of Luke's work there lurks a 
certain disparity of method, a tension between 
two of the dominant approaches in modern 
New Testament studies, the historical and the 
literary. For the most part, Sanders’s idea, in 
The Jews in Luke- Acts, is to show what Luke 
actually had in mind in the conditions of 
Church life known to him. But he also shows 
us, most convincingly, phenomena that simply 
confront us bn the page: most notably that it is 
in his narrative sections that Luke’s favourable 
remarks about Jews occur, showing them di- . 
vided in their attitude to Jesus, some tender 
.and approving, others (chiefly leaders) hostile; 
.whereas in the speeches the Jews as a people 
Seem always to be condemned. Sanders shows 
this, but he does iio( venture a historical ex- 
planation: in effect, }ie nsjes us to absorb anil 
. qppreciate it iis d literary! feature, taking iis 
place in, Luke's presentation as a whole. But. 
\ whether the. distribution ■ between narrative 
Oifd speeches was accidental or deliberate, d> e 
■> diversity does detruct from the monolithic 
’ ; quality, as Sanders holds, of Luke’s hostility to 
; the Jews. The possibility must be entertained, 
..that, on this as an some other matters, Luxe 
7 ^neither so clear nor so consistent ascribes 
are 1 over-determined to make tyrfi . ’Perhaps he 
; ; was (perish the thought can eyangeUsts be 
r< &9?) .tprii and mt|dd(e!d, spbjcct tq 4 copflicJing 
Pressures and sentiments which depriyed b«m 
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fte British Council - a case for treatment 


from f»lgf '222 

eWorld Bank. True, the core grant has 
t,nk from 46 per cent of turnover to just 29 
^” nt . But the increase in other revenues has 
enabled an expansion in overall business by 30 
percent in the same period. “British Council 

^Take Egypt as an example. Here the Coun- 
S had its core budget cut by 15 per 
% in Ihe past decade. Yet u mixture of con- 
work and fees from the teaching of En- 
Shas enabled it todouble its local spending 
£,1 terms, and double its activity. There are 
«Snly signs of strain-, fewer scholarships and 
rational exchanges and obligatory com- 
Zts from Council staff as to why eve^thmg 
I hsally worse because of cuts. But it is hard to 
! argue that Britain's cultural profile in Egypt is 

lower than ten years ago. .. 

Indeed in some respects, the British Council 
isbecinning to look like a model Thatchente 
department! The “productivity” of each pound 
of subsidy has risen. It has become more mar- 
ket-oriented and is selling its services with 
great success. The Council wails that ‘the only 
real growth is taking place in act.vit.es which 
are funded by sponsors or clients . But does 
this shift in the source of funds, reflecting what 
appears to be a changing demand for its 
services, necessarily indicate impending 

catastrophe? . . 

The Council’s response is that a d ® c [” ie * n 
core grant has reduced the money available for 
the sort of woTk traditionally associated with its 
overseas presence: arts work (now just 7 per 
cent of budget), its network of 120 overseas 
libraries and its representation in many Euro- 
pean countries where contract work is not al- 
ways available to cross-subsidize an office, it is 
“anomalous”, the Council claims, that largely 
because of contract work, there are now larger 
programmes in Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Hong 
Kong than in France or Germany. Yet this, 
anomaly is hardly apparent to those who might 
| regard cultural relations with Western Europe 
1 as mostly covered through the private sector.. 

There must be a suspicion that Council officers 
| rather enjoy the lifestyle and contacts with old 
! friends just across the Channel - a syndrome 
reflected in the Foreign Office’s own over- 
endowed west European embassies. 

The British Council further complicates its 
life by drawing an eccentric distinction be- 
tween cultural diplomacy and “cultural rela- 
tions”. The former has to do with Britain s 
interests abroad and is by implication some- 
how tainted by selfishness and commercial 
opportunism. The latter is pure ambassa- 
dorship: what the Council’s former director, 

Sir John Burgh, calls “the overseas representa- 
i lion of British cultural values for their own 
“ wke” (my Italics). This role is seen by the 
Couacjl’s old guard as the apotheosis of cultu- 
ral philanthropy, a sort of bilateral Unesco 
fulfilling Britain’s historic mission to civilize 
i the world. 

j Such a distinction between Britain s over- 
I seas interests; long or short term , and the prop" • 

. agation of “values for their own sake" cuts little 
kc among those wrestling with budgetary 
priorities. For once, even the Foreign Office is 
: to be found on the tough eitd of the budgetary 
spectrum. Sir John Burgh got in a terrible tang- 
[ • le before the select committee by implying that 

} "relations” were to do. with long-term interests 

j and ‘‘diplomacy’- short-term ones. Sincpdiplo- 

I r '. mats customarily define their own output as 

j INFORMATION, PLEASE— 

1 George Webb Hardy , journalist and novelist: 
resident in Sohth Africa 1901-06 where he 
i [ edited a. Weekly newspaper in Durban; 77W 
I Pri)tce; V wrote a novel. The Black Petit , 

] v .publl^hed ' by Holden arid Hardinghum. 
j Adolphi, London, in 1912; any other 
3 • Wbgraphical details and information. 

3 i^Pv-D.'G. -Rees, ■[ 

{ Private Bag 90Q1, Pinetown 

rj • bf^i RepqliHc of. South Africa.' • 1 
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the “long-term pursuit of British interests", 
one wonders how much longer a British Coun- 
cil “term” is than a Foreign Office one. The 
whole argument is in danger of degenerating 
into the arts lobbyist's plea: “Give me the 
money because I’m ine!" 

Public spending unsupported by objectives - 
qualified or unqualified - is out of fashion. 

And sloppiness is least excusable in the case of 
cultural diplomacy, where the benefits, finan- 
cial and otherwise, are comparatively easy to 
express - much easier, for instance, than those 
of aid, or political representation. The Council 
has recently made strides down the objectives 
road. The “activity budget” of an individual 
Council mission has the sort of programme- 
orientation now advocated for all government 
departments. Such favourite milch-cows as 
English-language schools are squeezed to 
cross-subsidize less lucrative work . Opportuni- 
ties for fee income are assiduously pursued. 

Sales of British educational goods and services 
are quantified. Publicity won for Britain is 
registered. 

For all this, Britain’s cultural diplomats arc 
swimming in an ever larger pool: “informa 
diplomacy" is now u growth industry. British 
interests abroad are no longer greatly influ- 
enced by the ambassadorial pomp, the chan- 
ceries, the ceremonies and cocktail parties o 
its Rolls-Royce embassies. International rela- 
tions are a matter of summit conferences, ad 
hoc meetings, multilateral organizations, th^ 
maS s media »nd specialist journalixm jets 
telephones and telexes. Finance and trade arc 

for banks and consultants. Cultural mterrours 
is determined by television ^d the press 
school and university travel, sport and that 
most ubiquitous cultural diplomat the tourist 
No longer does nation need formal emissaries 
to speak peace unto nation. 

Even where informal diplomacy does fall 
within the purview of formal institutions, those 
involved are multifarious. The British Counci 
is supplemented (or complemented) by such 
bodies as the Royal Society ^ C°mmo^ 
wealth Institute, the Central Office of In 
formation, the Central Bureau for Educational 
Exchanges, the BBC. the Arts Conned he 
National Book League, even the Foreign 
Office itself. The last-named, smitten with 
guilt about the overseas student fees affair, has 
Sen set up a scholarship scheme of its own. All 
these organizations have their own interna- 
tional links, many of them duplicating those of 
the British Council. Cultural diplomacy is now 

l,y srwe a have the paradox of me s P a " d " 1 8’ 
successful quango which none the e« P 
ceives that is is failing in ^ central task m 
oromoting British culture abroad. I believe 
that the root of this neurosis hes re thetom 
cil’s relationship with the Foreign Office. The 
Office disiiked the Council from iU earliest 
days In 1935, with an ill-concealed distaste for 
anj area of overseas diplomacy operaung on ’ 
side its direct control. (The claptrap . from ex^ 

ambassadors about Ihu 
valuable” work is neither here nor there.) i ne 

Council has its own hoard and ^ airmaI J’ ^' r 

Srei|n Office induct of cultural diplo- 
mat is firmly a Council matter. 

DespiieThis, Ihu Foreign Office must find 

■^eftssass: 
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lutely no pressure operating on ministers or 
officials to protect this money. No gram in 
Whitehall is fixed in a less promising budgetary 
climate. It is a bil like cxpcciing the wife to 
support herhusband’smistress from the house- 
keeping. She will not kill, but will not strive 
officiously to keep alive. 

The Council is today in danger of fulling 
between two stools - and falling hard. Its 
much-trumpeted scmi-indepetidencc may suit 
the imiottr propre of its officers but has e 
Britain’s cultural diplomacy isolated from the 
rough and tumble of Whitehall and Westmins- 
ter politics. No minister or political party gains 
kudos from lending it support. Yet despite 
being a political outsider, the CounciU mist pu 
up with all the negative aspects of Whitehall 
status. Its staff are subject to civil service con- 
ditions, secure but underpaid, immune from 
dismissal yet without performance incentives. 
Though agency work Iras made its offices 
abroad more projcci-oriented. they are sill 
regarded as mini-embassies, representational 
outposts of some vague concept of Britishness. 

This must change. Cultural diplomacy con- 
sumes almost a third of the Foreign Office 
budget (in grants lo the British Council. C 
and BBC external services), yet is treated as an 
activity peripheral to foreign policy. Instead, it 
should be brought to the centre of the diploma- 
tic stage, as commercial work was in the 1 JW s. 
Policy and priorities for cultural promotion 
and exchange should be formulated with the 
Foreign Office for each embassy abroad. An 
ambassador should be given specific objectives 
in this field as in the commercial or political 

° n Were cultural diplomacy to revert to the 
Foreign Office, 1 am convinced that, for""" 1 
neglecting cultural work, the Office would sud- 
denly discover the need to give it greater prom- 
inence. Rather than tolerate the progressive 
demise of British Institutes, lihranes. arts lours 
and educational visits, it would see them as 
integral to its local presence. Some ofduswork 
would be done by serving diplomats and the 
Council might lose posts to an expanded cultu- 
ral attach* network. But this is precisely wha 
is needed: more concentration on a currently 
underrated activity. As when commercial work 
was transferred from a separate service into 
mainstream diplomacy in the 194&. cultural 
policy should be made an essential clement in a 
diplomat’s career structure. 


The implementation of the bulk of this poli- 
cy, however, would be sub-contracted to a re- 
vitalized, truly independent Br,t, * h 
The Council would need to sever all formal 
links with the Foreign Office and operate as m, 
international cultural consultancy. Sla f wou 
no longer be civil servants. Many xvould bL on 
short-term contracts. The Council s expertise 
would be offered to the Foreign Office a la 
carle, in effect to individual embassies on a 
properly costed basis. The 63 per cent of the 
Council's work that is now on an agency basis 
would become 100 per cent. Certainly, there 
would be the prospect of withdrawing from 
those countries in which the Fore.gn Office - or __ 
other clients - determined that a cultural pre- 
sence was not necessary, or not necessary at 
the Council's tendered price. But I suspect that 
more often the reverse would be the case. 

Some Council staff, and many diplomats, 
would see all this as retrograde. Cultural di- 
plomacy. they would say, should be kept d.s- 
tinct from normal embassy work. Phil stinc 
ambassadors would constantly mcddle 
cultural affairs, quibble over cxhibit.ons and 
visits and obsess themselves with short-term 
interests at the expense of long-term good rela- 
tions. In some countries, such as thosebehind 
ihe Iron Curtain, the link with the Foreign 

Office is already close because host coun nes 

insist cm it. In others, as the Middle East, a 
certain distance is considered ndvantageous 
The existing relationship between C ounc.l land 
Foreign Office meets both circumstances. Why 

^Tlreaniwcr is that it is leading to a steady 
decline in an important sector of Brit.sh d.- 
nlomacy. The relationship is malign. The bles- 
sings of a shift to a contractual basis are boLh 
greater flexibility and a more direct emphasis 
^objectives. Let the Foreign Office dtspo** 
of resources accordingto its perception of Bm- 
ish interests. Any diplomacy, cultural orolhet- 
wise that cannot be shown to be concerned 
with a nation’s interests will ultimately be seif- 
def eating: it will not be sustained by resources 

° r ^cForei^ C Office should no longer be able 
to evade its duly to formulate objectives for its 
cultural diplomacy and see that they are im- 
olemented. The British Council should break 
free and do what it docs best: offer its un- 
doubted professionalism to anyone who wishes 
to buy it. 
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Briald Bropby's Baroque n Roll and j Studies 1 985; he has also edited (with 

• Archie ® J?'™! 1982 . He is a Fellow of St Antony’s College , Oxford. 

XUri.Fordi...u.o,a l Roy.iHoB a childre n's novel . both published this 

Orta* Vh-Hta-. ISFII. 

Chrlrtopher iillcherB is the Waierhoiise 1849-1917. published in 1980. 
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Anthony Hobson 


Die iiliendluiiflischi'ii runumbchcii 
lllln ilstv mpr lrl»l »iii i Je 
374pp. Slullgarl: Hierscnumn. OM4IX1. 
37772 1**2 


Guile suddenly, shortly before USD. leullwr l 
bookbinding hejsin tipiiii to be decorated with i 

smtill stamps impulsed in blind. W. H. J. i 
Wt'iilc. the fit vl 1“ notice these Ki»niiiiicM|iie l 
him Lines (so culled, llmugli they continued to 
he produced until the late thirteenth century) i 
believed ull or most of them In he n.niilMi. 
Three studies hv Ci. IT I lobsoii puhlishcd he- i 
iween 192** mid W3S corrected this iissuiup- 
turn: he showed (hut tlw earliest examples were 
French and lli-il the style had been dissemin* 
ale, I frmn Paris. More recently, in filr»iwrf 
Hank* of (hi- Hit'll- , Mil the Origins of tlw IHtm 
Htn'k VViif/Hiexiewcil in the TIM. AtiiniM In. 
p»*s). r. r K. de Hamel has given I’lmvincing 
iciisons fur awe i at ill)' a class of inaiiiisaipt 
often torn id in st.inipeil bindinux with the 

iwelnlicciiimv I ‘iii is schools, the pietle* essois 
ot the mcJiev.il iiniveiMly. 

I licdrich Ailnlf Schmidt- Kiiiiscnnillc t docs 
mu dissent Horn these conclusions in his hand 
Miineiy pioilucetl hook. Hit- ubendtlnthu hvn 
ront mi « chin lllim I sh-mjn-lniihiin tie . 1 *.a cli 

binduii; is described and illustrated (alas, not 
Always with cipi.il clarity: comparisons often 
show a decline in photogiaphic standards since 
the l‘i«K). I he author provides a calalopneol 
the st., nips used, each one illustrated from a 
photograph or nibbing. lie deduces that mod 
bindings can he attributed to ten french. 
I-niM, tier mini or Austrian workshops, 
though a substantial minority of individual 
spec Linens falls outside the major groups 
The earliest bindings were marvellously 
vigorous, both in ornament and design. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt- KuiwemUller lightly stresses 
(heir resemblance to Islamic work - indeed 
there was nothing else to copy; years had 
passed since the last Western Wind -tooled 
leather covers - but his suggestion that Islamic 
■influence" was transmitted through Spain is 
more doubtful. A traveller returning from the 
crusader kingdoms, always closely linked to 
France, could have brought back bound 
Arabic manuscripts and shown them to Prince 
Heim's first binder*’, the presumed originator 
of the style. Others were quick to imitate. A 
well-born French cleric, Hugo du Puivet, be- 
* came Archdeacon of Winchester in 1 145 and 
: Bishop of Durham in 1154. Ulind-M am ped 
bindings were produced irt the former town 
about 1150 and du Puiiet's four-volume Bible . 
still at Durham, was lavishly decorated in 
blind. There are examples from London, from 
the French provinces and Flanders. from 
Wurttcmberg and the Austrian abbey, of 


|.aiiih«icli. though none from Italy or Spain. 

The slumps used, mostly historiated. though 
in < ierimuty often simply patterned, were very 
varied: beasts, birds ami ministers from the 
bestiary. David and Samson from the Old 
Testament. Peter. Paul and the l ast Supper 
from tile New. find in a niaiulorla. elders with 
harps and vials full of odours, angels blowing 
horns and the dead rising from their graves, all 
front the Hook of Revelation. Pisces anil 
Sagittarius from the zodiac, palnielles and a 
medallion head from classical antiquity. Some- 
times the stamps were combined to form :i 
scene: a huntsman and lioinnl pursue a slag: 
two war runs with clubs kneel In repel mounted 
knights; a cathedral stands in the middle of a 
lily. Hul Schniidl-Kiinseiiuiller is severe ahmil 
(i. 1>. Hobson** diagrammatic reconstruction 
of a cover on which known tools are arranged 
to represent the apocalyptic vision, calling it “a 
lalscly pustulated Utopia". Me is himself mis- 
taken. however, in saying th.il the niiieicenth- 
ivntmv ri’fititf.i /nirhtnu - 1 were the first 
attempt?, to match bindings to their contents. 
Scott of I'diiilmfgh and at least one Venetian 
1 1 at [small of the He naissa lice lull already tried 
In haimoni/.c the outside with llw text. 

The author is more ronviiniiig when lie 
.ii gucs that the lb uiiaiieM|iie bindings were mil 
consideieil cheap or ill rough workmanship at 
i tic tune. Many of those win* owned or com- 
missioned them wore ol high rank: several 
bishops, the Abbot of We ii igiirU.it. ;i royal 
prince. St Louis'* mother. Some bindings have 
ivory or enamel fittings; the Wcingarleii 
( iiailual in the Pier|HUtt Morgan Library is set 
with a silver plaque inside a filigree border. I le 
might have added tltat the large number of 
stamps mi each of Ins main groups - far more 
than were used by Gothic or Renaissance com- 
mercial binderies - is a sign of private patron- 
age . " Prince Henry's first binder" owned sixty- 
three stamps; the du Puiset Bible is tooled with 
over 5UU impressions of forty stumps. 

Several problems remain. The many close 
variants of Identical stamps used by the same 
vhup imply a much louver organization ili.ui in 
later tunic binderies. The author regards the 
Morgan Library Psalter ns having the earliest 
gilt binding, but. as de Hamel has observed, 
the gilding looks suspiciously like a nineteenth- 
century embellishment, udded when the book 
passed through the French trade. 

Schmidt-Kunsemtjller lists 138 bindings, 
thirty-two more than by Ci. D. Hobson. There 
have been three losses, one binding destroyed 
in the Second World War. two manuscripts in 
I an Austrian abbey rebound and.the old covers 
I throw n away. Even the latest list is incomplete, 
i omitting volumes in Saint-Omcr and 
Copenhagen, and, a pair of empty covers iii 
i trade ownership in the 1950s. Completeness 
!t may be unattainable. Meanwhile this corpus is 

a a valuable, if costly, addition to the literature 
f on early decorated bookbindings. 


Archaeology 

Throckmorton, Peter, editor History from the Sea: 

Shipwrecks :ind nrchiicnlogy 

Milihell lleazlty. 240pp.. Ulus. CMM. 0 65533 614 5. 

2nfl€ft 17. 


Architecture 

norai, Franco The Monumental Era: European 

architecture and design 1929-1939 

Lund Humphries. 207pp.. IBus. ^5- ® 8533 1 - 10 7. 

piim*? 

ferry, W. Hawkins The Legacy of Albert Kahn 
Demit: Wayne Suite UP. 183pp . . d/ur. $24.95 
(hardliner). $14.15 (paperback). 0 8143 1888 6 (he). 
08143 im4lpb). 1519/87. 


Art 

Adams, Klfrabeth Chehca Porcelain 

H.irne and Jenkins. 224pp.. il An. £J0. 0 7126 1596 .. 

29/IH/87. 

Adrian!, GAU Toiilnu«-l.aulrcc 

Thames and fludunt. 336pp.; plates. £40. 0 5 VO 09180 3. 

2/11/87. 

[tarooshlon, Vahan 0. The Art of Liberation: 

Alexander A. Ivanov 

Lanham, NY: Vnktnm Press »/ America. 105pp. $2*. 50 

1 hardener). $9.75 (paperback) 0 8111 6550 b (he), 

08191 Ml 4 (ph) 11/87 

Conway. I laid, editor Design History: A students’ 
h. nulla Hik 

Allen and Hnmht. 226pp.. Ulus. £25 (hardcover), £7.95 
tpaperbaik). 0 OS WAri/W 7 (he). 0 04 70W20 0 ( pb). 
Kmlcn. Robert I*. Shaker Village Views: Illustrated 
maps Mini lamtw ;ipc drawings by Shaker uiiisls of the 
Phil century 

Itannver. XII University Press if New England. 198pp., 
,11,13. $ 29.95. 0 87451 397 9 Ok). 0 87451 420 7 (pb). 
28/9/87. 

i'aucbereau, Serge l es Pcimrcs rdsoluLionnaircs 
mcxU'iiilH 

Pans- Messidvr. I25pp . Ulus. ISflfr (paperback). 

2 20* 05719 I 

FrajUng, Christopher The Royal College of Art: 

ISO years of ail mid design 

(lame and Jenkins. JVfai . ill ut. i 19.95 (hardener). 

£12 95 (paperback). 0 7126 l W X (he). 0 7126 1820 I 
(ph). 29/10/87. 

Nash. David Wood Primer: The sculpture of David 
Nash 

.San Francisco: Bedford, din* by Taylor. 7 C ran borne 
Road. Hatfield. Hens MAO 8AW. 67pp.. Ulus. £9.95 
(paperback) 0 938491 07 5 (he). 0 938491 08 3 (pb). 
lI'Krefflr, CcurgLii edited by Mi Twins (.'atlas* ay One 
Hundred MuWCis 

OsforJ- Phaidon. 108pp.; plates. £70. 0 71482486 0. 
22/10/87. 

Spender, Michael The Glory of Watercolour: The 
Royal Water Colour Society Diploma Collection 
David and Charles. 192pp., Ulus. £25. 0 7153 8932 7. 
Vogi Jur, Christiaan Netherlandish 15th and 16th- 
Century Paintings in the National Gallery of Ireland 
National Gallery of Ireland. 201pp., Ulus. lr£30. 

0 903162 37 7 (he), 0 903162 36 9 (pb). 3/11/87. 

Waite, Charlie, photographer; text hy A. N. Wilson 
Landscape in France 

Hgmtsh Hamilton. Plata. £25. 0 241 121302. 29/10/87. 
WoUhelm, Richard Painting as an Art 
Themes and Hudson. 384pp.. Ulus, i 28 . 0 500 23495 7. 
2/11/87. 
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STEPHEN" PARKS 

The EKtfbc Ilian (Tub of Yale University and Its 
library , 

2«lpp Yale University prow. 05. 

0IH*mV*ys .. 


M a Time' when private dubs aw more often 
U* iking hi ihplf lihiaries to exchange b*N»kv for 
e.i.h. the Elijubelhan Club at Yale may went 
to b« an ^ivacbrowvra: U* library of catlv 
piinicilht wilnk. ctiwayauf vfaircil-fiiM quality, is 
actually I wing ifaiikd to. A couple of years agr» 
the only known prop frnrn the EEratwlhan 
stiiRC, a ittocfc charter allowing Burjtblcy to 
ret if v from public life, write to the Jdvelvei for 
ihu ChihS veventy-fifth anhiviritiy. amJ this;: 
had been’ preceded by much no table primed ; 
material, ' ■ " 1 

Hie Club waa fotutfM by a Yaw uitimnu*. 
Alexander Cochran, who presented theaniiM 
Shakespeare aillcclfon usteiubkd by Hie 
nineiccnth-ceniury collector Henry tiulh, 
CnchiHA was, apparently, only dimlf rcntcm- 
bered by his pwfnwop., ami Ills brbliopbilix, 
enthusiasm lasted but a shoft while. T ei 
epqugh to prompt, u succession of otlteis. fhe 


major Elizabelhan and Jacobean literature 
anywhere in the world. This catalogue, by 
Stephen Parks, » the first proper one to have 
been published. It is also more: in its recording 
of ptuie nances and. panicnlarly. in an exten- 
sive introduction by Alan Bell, ildocumentsan 
important stfand in the history of An^o- 
Atherican taste - ih'e survival and preservation 
. of early editions or literary texts front the 
•wventeenth ceiuuiy to llte present day. . 

The activities of ixfllceioTS like Henry and 
Alfred Hutb. Frederick Uckcr-Uimpstm and 
RdH'it Hhe. cuupled with the work of binders 
*uth as* i**(»ftdi> Bedford and Hlviirc in 
London,, arid of the Clnb Bindery in New 
Yolk, affected tile very vurvtvul of some books 
• ami influenced ilicif modem appeanmec, as 
I'MmpWel volumes wutebrolte n up and t^l f was , 
roftlwiml by fKdlshcd irmr««o. Mr Bell uws 
the words “dapper" and "dpuleiif of the 
Ltsckcr-Lumpsiui books, arid lltc *ame might 
Re applied to niariy Tdlrii qua » to wxtocnlh or 
scvutUccnUi-ccnlury .volume*. The Club** lib^ 

. rary rit^y . be, unrivalled; but It Es also Jins epb 
lonte iif ip particular kind of collecting, fwi lhpf-. 
tiughly Readable a book as thls will certainly 
; ; provide «/d}oyjwrnt;bulit should tfro provoke; 
‘ ^ftedion ori ljie innuence of. taste upon 
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